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CHARON’S FERRY. 
BY MRS D. OGILVY. 


The tide-streams up the inlet sweep, 
The fog-wind rises from the deep, 
And damp and chill with floating spray 
Soaks the loose sandhills of the bay, 
Till their reed grasses, stiff as spears, 
Bow down beneath his silent tears, 
While wails and sighs around them float: 
“Charon! Charon! loose thy boat ; 
Shift thy helm and take us in ; 
We are sick with cold and sin— 
Charon ! Charon!” 


There is a hazy helpless moon— 

She cannot light the vast lagoon, 

Nor daunt the marsh-fire, wandering wild, 

Like some belated orphan child, 

Nor pierce the sea-fog’s misty curls, 

As on the sandy marge it swirls, 

In vapoury wreaths and,folds of shrouds, 

All shifting like aerial clouds, 

All wailing, wailing evermore : 
“ Charon ! Charon! lift thine oar ; 
Haste to help us—urge thy bark ; 
We are waiting in the dark— 

Charon! Charon!” 


Then from behind a jutting cape, 

Steered out a boat of ghastly shape. 

With coffined ridge it blackly glides, 

Like those that brush San Marco’s sides, 

And shoot below Venetian walls 

Their rapid, noiseless, funeral palls. 

Her prow hangs forth one single lamp, 

That flares and flickers in the damp ; 

One single boatman tugs the oar, 

And, stoutly pulling, nears the shore, 

Whence issue sighs and dreary wails: 
“Charon! Charon! spread thy sails! 
We have watched the midnight through, 
Dawn approaches, cold and blue— 

“Charon! Charon!” 


But, lo! the boatman stern replied : 
“O ye who haunt this fatal tide, 
Remember, he who sails with me 
Must buy his place and pay his fee, 
Since I account to gods below 
For souls that o’er their ferry go.” 
Then sad and sadder down the gale 
Outrang the spirits’ woful wail : 
“ Charon ! Charon! grant us grace ; 
We were slaves of wretched race, 
Lived with brutes—man’s serf and hind, 
Died deserted by our kind— 
Charon ! Charon !” 


Inexorable still, he said : 
“IT judge you not, ye hapless dead ; 
Your life was hard—your road was rough— 
Of stripes and plagues you felt enough ; 
Howe’er, this word abideth true, 
The Elysian fields are not for you : 
Without my token, none may cross ; 
Ye should have friends to save your loss.” 
Then rose a shriek of men and maids, 
Of aged ghosts and infant shades: 

“* Charon ! Charon! we were poor ; 

Must the punishment endure ? 

Are the gods like men, who hate 
Those who are abused by Fate? 

Charon! Charon!” 


Lo! fables these of ancient times—-} 
They only live in poets’ rhymes ; 
Yet still, methinks, there are to-day 
Who would the churlish Charon play, 
And standing by salvation’s shore, 
Forbid the Outcast’s passage o'er, 
Pressing the mockery of a claim 
On some neglected child of shame, 
And crying out ; *‘ The fee, the fee !”” 
While spirits wail in jeopardy : 
“ Charon! Charon! we were slaves, 
Tossed on Misery’s barren waves, 
Want, despair, and crime our lot, 
We can give but what we got— 
Charon! Charon! 





LITTLE BELL. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 
He pam well who loveth well 
Bot 


man and bird and beast.— The Ancient M arwer. 


yoo the Blackbird on the beechwood spray— 
“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
hat’s your name ?’’ quoth he— 
“ What’s your name? Oh! stop and straigh 
Pretty maid, with curls of gold?” 
“« Little Bell,” said she. 


Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks— 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks— 
“Bonny bird!” quoth she— 
“Sing me your best song before I go.” 

“ Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the Blackbird piped.—you never heard 
enter fm | ne 
of quips and wiles, 


t unfeld, 





Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out, freely, o’er and o’er, 
*Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes. 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade,— 
Peeped the Squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And from out the tree 
Swang, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear— 
While bold Blackbird piped, that all might hear-- 
“ Little Bell !—piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern— 

“ Squirrel, Squirrel, to your task return— 
Bring me nuts!” quoth she 

Up, away! the frisky Squirrel hies—- 

Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes,-- 
And adown the tree, 

Great ripe ruts, kissed brown by July sun, 

In the little lap, drop, one by one— 

Hark ! how Blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
“ Happy Bell!” pipes he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade,—- 
“ Squirrel, Squirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny Blackbird, if you’re not afraid, 
Come and share with me !’’ 
Down came Squirrel, eager for his fare,— 
Down came bonny Blackbird, I declare, 
Little Bell gave each his honest share— 
Ah! the merry three ! 


And the while those frolick playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out, in happy overflow, 
From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot, at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray— 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 

Paused awhile to hear. 


“ What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“That with happy heart, beside her bed, 
“ Prays so lovingly ?” 
Low and soft, oh! very low and soft, 
Crooned the Blackbird in the orchard croft, 
“ Bell, dear Bell! crooned he. 


“Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 

Murmured, “ God doth bless with angels care ;— 
Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded safe from harm—love, deep and kind, 

Shall watch around and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.”’ 





THE PRINCIPLE OF THE GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY; 
OR, HOW THE GREEKS MADE THEIR GODS. 


In this paper we shall consider the Grecian mythology as identical 
with the Grecian religion. It is true that a large portion of the mytholo- 
ical lore of the Greeks consists of legends which have no immediate re- 
erence to the gods—legends which refer to the ordinary historical life of 
men amongst themselves. A close examination, however, will show that 
the whole body of the Grecian legends constituted in reality a connected 
system of religious faith, and that every individual legend had its origin 
in the religious mode of thought, and served a religious purpose. The 
re taper oe of legends, in the modern sense of the term, that is of mythical 
tales relating to the life of men amongst themselves, from those higher 
ideal conceptions which connect this world with the eternal and the uni- 
versal, is a gradual result of that _— of scientific abstraction which 
chases the appropriate objects of the expressly religious feelings to a 
greater and greater distance from visible nature. 

In inquiring into the origin of the Grecian mythology, it isn 
first of all distinctly to set aside two suppositions on the subject, which 
were, and perhaps are, current. 

The first of these suppositions is that the Grecian mythology was de- 
rived from foreign sources. That foreign inflaences did act upon the Gre- 
cian mythology ; that the germs of the religious system of the Greeks 
may have been brought in the bosom of the race itself from the East, or 


wherever its primeval seat was; and that afterwards thoughts, 
gods, and forms of worship were imported from t, India, 
and other lands—this is, indeed, undeniable ; investigation of 
these connexions between the Grecian and other contem or prior 


mythologies offers a very interesting and important field eum research. But 
however extensive the results to which such an investigation might lead, 
they would not, we believe, affect the substantial truth of the assertion 
that the Grecian mythology can only be viewed 
sidered as an indigenous formation of the Greek mind shaping beliefs and 
legends for itself. A single glance at the remains of Grecian art, as con- 
aay intelligent perssn that the mepieologiosl apeiems which tmpioed and 
any inte t person that m system 

tod Groote art was altogether different from ss 
or or Assyria could supply. Let the supposition, 
the derived their mythology from any source 
dismissed. Above all let that form of the h which views 


pports itself ague analogies bet the religion of Zeus and the 
Moaic system the Hebrews be peromptosily set aside. The assi 
te t in the deepest sense of al aiaten peatiie. 
are—excep 
The other supposition respecting the Grecian mythology which 
moald in like manaer dimming in be supposition originating, we belive, 
im a misinterpretation of the saying of an ancient this my- 


tly when it is con-| a 


which and | ness and will. They knew of but one way in which 
tht India, place—the . it 


: ————_ 
thology was the invention of Homer and the other Greek poets. The 
function of the poets in the elaboration of the Grecian mythology was, 
doubtless, a most important one; but the noti@ that any man or any 
body of men could create, by a deliberate process of ae a system 
like the Grecian mythology, and then impose it upon their race and na- 
tion is, in the sense here assigned to it, simply preposterous. 

The Grecian mythology, then, we view as the native product of the 
Greek mind operating upon its appropriate materials, Aer a period ex- 
tending from the first appearance of the Greeks as a distinct stock to 
that point of time, wherever it is to be fixed, when the mythology could 
be considered as complete. This view, it will be seen, refers us back, or 
may refer us back, for the original and fandamental conceptions of the 
mythology, to a time when the Greeks did not as yet inhabit Greece, but 
were disentangling themselves from that medley of Asiatic races and 
Asiatic events out of which, as tradition bears, they emerged in a clear 
and westward-flowing stream. But as it would complicate the inquiry 
excessively to follow it, as it were, along a moving eI oe 
at the supposed Asiatic source ; marking and distinguishing the initi 
mythical conceptions which the Greek organism tore away with it from 
the parent-stem ; tracing the mythical additions which it pieked up in its 
wanderings over new meads and valleys, and through intervening popu- 
lations ; and, lastly, exhibiting the products of its farther mythical activi- 
ty after it had become stationary on that circle of Algean lands and islands 
which was to be its fixed historical home ;—in these circumstances it is 
better to crueh the whole process into the last stage, and to assume the 
Grecian mythology to have originated entirely in the workings of the 
Greek mind upon the conditions presented to it within the theatre 
of known and geographical Greece. In point of fact the err nvol- 
ved in such an assumption can be but émall, and it will be easy t0 allow 
for it. 

What we have to fancy, then, in our efforts to study the construction of 
the Grecian mythology is the action and reaction of these two things— 
Greek human nature, on the one hand; and the sum of the physical con- 
ditions amid which this haman nature was placed, on the other. We have 
to fancy first, the circle of the Grecian lands—the divided and deeply- 
indented shores of the blue Aigean Sea, with many islands ecattered over 
its bosom ; the variously-moulded interior on both sides of that sea, here 
spreading in plains, there rising in chains of hills. We have tofancy also 
the colouring imparted to all things by the warmth and clearness of the 
climate—the greenness and bloom of the luxuriant foliage with which 
clefts and ridges are covered; the distinctness with which peaks and 
rocks of white marble can be seen from the lower levels; and the gener- 
al softness and beauty of the overhanging heaven. Storms and winds, 
too, we must bring across the lands, sometimes from the snows of the 
Thessalian north, but oftener from the clouds of the ever-present Aigean, 
of whose face, whether in calm or in storm, glimpses are to be caught 
from all the heights, and the murmur of whose breakers on a thousand 
promontories must never cease from the ear. Then into this land, thus 
or still more minutely conceived, must be introduced in fancy the Greek 
race—that joyous, clear-witted, imaginative, speculative, mobile, subtle, 
pre-eminently genial and fmpressible race, whose every attitude was grace- 
ful, whose glance at real things was at once sharper and truer, and their 
plastic power in the ideal more swift and easy than that of other men ; 
that matchless race in whose instincts philosophy and art were scarce dif- 
ferent, and truth and goodness were but other names for beauty. Never 
surely were man and nature more happily married than in this super-po- 
sition of so gifted a people on so varied and lovely a track of the sea- 
washed earth. How different and how sure to prodace not only totally 
different mythologies, but totally different civilizations altogether, the 
marriages of all the other races of the world with their respective lands 
—that of the stiff, inflexible, theosopbic Egyptian with the mud and sand 
of the Nile’s valley; of the metaphysical, languid, grotesquely-fancyin 
Hindoo, with his land of heat and jungle; of the flerce and fervid Arab 


| with his burning desert ; or of the mystic, sentimental, profound, and ba- 


morous German with his tracts of northern marsh, ice, and forest! A gay, 
joyous, and intellectual people on a clear and a land—such is 
first conception necessary to atr appreciation of the history and life of the 
Greeks ; necessary, above all, to an appreciation of the bistory and life 
of their foremost population, the Athenians, “ those sons of Erectheus,” as 
their own poet Earipides calls them, “ who always walked with a most 
aceful step through a glittering violet ether, where the nine fabled 
ierian muses brought up yellow-haired Harmony as their common 
child.” When such f= ¥ was wedded to such a land, the Muses in 
a ring danced round Jove’s altar, and all the Arts sang spousal. 

It is necessary, however, for our present purpose, still farther to limit 
this conception, by fixing our attention on one period of the national life 
of the Greeks—that period when, according to a general law of the in- 
tellectual progress of communities, their whole mode of thought was still 
of the kind called mythical, or mythop@ic. It may be assumed that most 
persons are familiar with what is meant by the mythical or my 
stage of a nation’s mental progress. It is that ¢ in which the con- 
crete or tical mode of thought prevails universally over the abstract 
or scientific ; the stage when men express whatever comes into their 
minds, not by propositions, bat by figures, tales, or images ; when the 
natural mode of commanicating a notion or a feeling is to seize and 
forth some fictitious scene, incident, or pease spontaneously ope in 
the mind along with it. The essential characteristic of this mode of 
thought is the habit of 9 pany ora is, of representin hiects, 
whether sensible or mental, as living beings, and the relations of ob- 
jects to each other as the imaginary actions of such beings. 

Thus, the meaning which we, in modern times, ¢ by the phrase, 
“ heat causes pain,” would have been mythically ex in some such 
legend as this, “ Pain is the daughter of Fire ;” while, if any — 
equivalent to that of our modern saying, “ Virtue is its own reward,” 
occurred to a mind in the mythical stage of society, it would have pre- 
sented iteelf, not in that abstract form, but in some picture seen by the 
mind’s eye of heroes fighting and gods assisting them. To borrow from 
an exposition of this subject given elsewhere: “ Precisely as we see a 
child beat a table or chair against which it has struck iteelf (a me 
which is not solel io the violent temper, but is aleo 

provisional mode viewing things which ev 
so did the early children of the earth 
passions, Saas . Everything was to them alive and wonderful ; 
the trees, the the rocks, the rivers, were all invested with conscious- 

, namely, of al velition. It 

wee walked, spoke, lifted stones, and the like ; it must there- 

by conscious energy that the stream flowed, or thai the san rolled 
ancy 
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She Albion. 


Ithough the mythical way of thinking belongs to that period is the | the second place, of the farther fascination exercised upon the same miad 


life of society which corresponds to the childbood of the individual hu- | by a certain select number of the legends thus individually formed. 


man being, it would be wrong to assume that this way of thinking has ne- 
cessarily any connexion with a state of intellectual debility, or that a na- 
tion which expressed itself in legends necessarily did so because it had 
nothing great or deep to express. It was not because the Greeks, prior 
to the 30th Olympiad, were too stupid and irrational to be capable of | 
writing in prose, that they confined thsmselves till then to poetry ; it | 
was because poetry was till then the form of literary expression most na- 
tural to them, and perfectly adequate to the service of an intellect intrinsi- | 
cally as good as it ever became. So, also, the mythical mode of thought is | 
not necessarily the indication of poverty or imbecility ; it is the mode of | 
thought natural to humanity at a particular epoch, and the diversities be- 
tween greatness and littleness, depth and superficiality, would be as visi- 
ble under the reign of such a mode of thought, as in a commanity em- 
ploying only the modern manner of expression. One man might think as 
werfully, originally, and splendidly in legends, as another could think 
fo the language of logical propositions. 
The Greeks, theretore, t 
conception and expression which all races equally pass t | 
advance from infancy to maturity, bad yct ample room, under the condi- 
tions imposed by that mode of thought, to show the relative superiority 
of their genius or organization. If, looking abroad on nature with that 
mystic gaze before which all the fixed world of visible things, included 
between the concave of sky above and the plane of earth and sea beneath, 
seemed to reel, and teem, and breathe with multitadinous life, the primi- 
tive astonished Greek man could utter his impressions of all this only in 
m , and legends, and personifications, these, at least, were of a kind 
which none but a Greek could have produced. Higher, and grander, and 
more indicative of general intellectual capacity than the myths of such 
races as the Negro or the American Indian, they were also, of necessity, 
— different from the myths of races more nearly the equals of the 
ks on the whole—the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Arabs, and the 
Scandinavians. A comparison of the mythologies of different nations 
would serve a double gurpose—it would give a clearer insight into the 
mythical process in geferal; and it would reveal, in a more vivid way 
than any other species of investigation, the characteristic differences of 
those ao masses of the human family by whose activity, contempo- 
raneously or successively, the historic evolution has been conducted. 
Suffice it here t@say, that the marmeteny of the Greeks is distinguished, 
as a whole, from that of other nations, by ite character of artistic beauty, 
lightness, and finish. It is less sombre and awkward than that of the 
Egyptians ; less sngguenes and arbitrary than that of the Hindoos; it 
wants that marked character of dualism or war of psy powers which 
pervades the mythology of the ancient Persians ; it is not so deeply tinc- 
tured with ferocity, nor does it flash with such flery gleams as the mytho- 
logy of the ancient Arabs ; it is not so flowery and minutely ornamental 
as the mythology of the later Saracens ; and 1 is not so full of the spirit 
of riot and mirth as the mythology of our Scandinavian ancestors. It is 
the mythology of a people, net deficient in oy essential element of the 
human eonstiiation—stern and gay, sombre and merry, fierce and placid 
by turns ; a people of large and | een, yet balanced sensibilities ; equip- 
with agp et carrying all lightly ; “ moving always” (let this 
expression of Euripides never be forgotten) “ with a graceful step through 
@ most — violet ether.” 
As all classes of thoughts and feelings were expressed, in the mytho- 
sic age, in a mythical manner, so there was one class of thoughts and 
lings with which this manner peculiarly accorded, and in the service of 
which it was mages retained. We allude to what, in vague language, 
are cajed the religious feelings. The religious sentiment or principle— 
the , conviction, remembrance, idea, or whatever else we call it, of 
a supernatural region of being, and of a tremendous relation between it 
and us—is, as far as we can see, one of those things which cannot be re- 
ferred back specially to any kind or department of experience. It is not, 
as some say, the growth of a feeling of terror in the minds of men, to 
whom all creation teems with dangers, and the powers of nature are still 
unbenign and adverse ; it is not the growth of the feeling of submission 
called into play by the experience of harsh usage at the hands of primi- 
tive strong men using the mastery; it is not the growth or general ex- 
pression of that continued perception by men of the harmonies of nature 
and the proofs of design, which has been so much sharpened of late years 
in England by the magnificent legacy of the Duke of Bridgewater, It is 
rather the general mental condition whereon man’s whole communion 
with the world proceeds and reposes, or has hitherto proceeded and re- 





The ancient Greek, like every other primeval man, gazed abroad upon 
the world with a mind full of this feeling of the supernatural, and acted 
on by an incessant craving for objects on which to expend it. He wasa 
man, so to speak, with but one question in his head—“ What shall I wor- 
ship?’ Worship, some way of testifying that sense of mysterious in- 
quisitiveness with which his mind overflowed, was an ungovernable ne- 
cessity. Like Milton’s Adam, newly-created, springing to his feet, he 
looked around on all things—the sun, the earth, hills, dales, rivers, woods, 
plains, and living creatures ; and addressed to them all the same question 
—* How came I thus, how here ?—Tell, if ye saw.” But the peculiarity 
of his case was this, that at first all things joined in the reply. Every- 
thing was equally mysterious—the sun in the heavens, and the dust under 
the feet, the mountain on the far horizon, and the stone a yard off; all 
equally breathed and lived ; all heaved and undulated, like parts of one 
vesture swathing one boundless soul ; all gazed back upon the gazer, and 
echoed the question which he had called on them to answer, 

This, then, was the first necessary stage in the external manifestation 
of the religious sentiment—that God was seen and inquired after in all 
things universally, that all things were or might be, Gods. It was the 
same state of mind as we now call pantheism ; with this difference, that 
the idea of the divine unity which appears in modern pantheism as a re-: 
construction of the conscious intellect, existed then only in the nature of 
the religious sentiment itself as a physical fact of the human constitution. 
and was constantly broken into pieces in coming forth upon the outward 
world. The feeling of the supernatural, whole in itself, was shivered and 
diffracted when it came in contact with the multiform face of nature, as a 
ray of light is broken against the faces of a complex crystal. The appeal of 
man to creation had been, “ Reveal me what I seek—God, the unknown 
force, the thing that sways me :” the answer of creation, like the chorus 
of a thousand voices, had been, ‘Here we are, gods all!’ Man, there- 
fore, at first worshipped everything, personified everything, deified every- 


ng. 

Bat this could not last long. It is only in idea that we can realize in 
the life of the world such a moment of universal, indiscriminate pell-mell, 
exceptionless deification. Still, indeed, then as now, and for evermore, 
man would seek the objects of his religious feeling where alone he could 
find them—that is, in the whole universe of existence exterior to his own 
personality. For every man in evey time, the materials so to speak, out 
of which he must construct his god or gods, if he is left to construct them 
rationally, are, and can be, nothing else than all that he sees or can con- 
ceive existing besides himself. But the selection of the materials out of 
this miscellany is a thing that varies. At the first moment of all, as we 
have su , there was no selection ; all was taken, all started at, 
all bowed to, all deified. The world was one vast welter and wilder- 
ness of competing individual fetiches. But such a moment, we say, is 

urely ideal. As man’s acquaintance with the universe increased, as the 
azzle wore off a te as he trod the earth, and became familiar with 
the objects that stood most closely related to him, he could not but gra- 
dually withdraw his sense of mystery from the common phenomena, and 
restrict it to those which, for whatever reason, continued to impress him 
most strongly and enduringly. Referring, therefore, that orginal variety 
of pantheism, that worship everything individually, which we have con- 
ceived as the first stage in the progress of natural religion among nations, 
but of which only traces now exist in actual systems—referring this to the 
haste, and, as it were, blind fury with which the religious sentiment at 
first expanded itself on all objects whatever, we would refer the origin of 
those more special polytheistic systems which form the chief subjects of 
the inquiries of the mythologist to that gradual process by which the 
mind recovering itself from the univesal stupor and bewilderment that at 
first befel it, economizing, as it were, its religious fervour, singled out 
for continued worship certain objects that exerted on it a special de 
of fascination. It is well, when possible, to embody any notion to which 
importance is meant to be assigned in some one distinct word ; let us, 
therefore, select this word fascination, as that by which we shall express 
the that determined the rise of definite polytheistic systems, the 
Grecian included, out of the prior epoch, idealrather than historical, of 
the rn, a all the infinitude of the world’s separate items. The Pan- 
Greeks, numerous as were the personificatioas it contained, 
was clearly a ual creation, an elaboration and abridgement and amal- 
gamation of exercises of deification ; for by no bility could such 
eities, and their relations, have up complete at once. 
The assertion we make, then, is, that this poly cc system of the Greeks 
was the result, in the first place, of the fascination exercised upon the 
Greek mind, in its mythical stage, by certain objects which it instictively 
singled out for contemplation from 


- 


general world of things ; and, in 


(To be Concluded next week.) 





THE BLANKSHIRE HOUNDS. 


I had — the College, and taken out my degree ; I was M.R.C.S. and 
M.D. of Edin: My mother was delighted—my uncle was 


M 
| mother’s ambition was satisfied, and she felt herself amply repaid for her 


long years of shabby stuff gowns and sugarless tea when my diplomas, 
framed and glazed, were hung up in ber parlour ; while my uncle, frown- 
ing indignantly, asked, “ Who would be fool enough to give a guinea to 
a whipper-snapper fellow, as pale as a ghost, as thin as @ whipping-post, 
and without even whiskers?” He was quite right. I invested the —_ 
of my aunt Podsleigh in genteel apartments and a brass plate in the 
principal street of Jennyton. I wore a white cravat, and walked about 
with « book seriouly bound in my band. A carriage I could not afford. 
It was before the days of broughams ; but no one came witb a fee, and the 


f they passed through that mythical stage of | poor patients—chiefly old women who had been the round of all the me- 
he on their | dical staff ia Jennyton—treated me with almost a patronising air. 


Fortunately my uncle—who had quarrelled with my mother, his sister, 
because she would make me a pbysician—was solicitor and agent to the 
Dowager Countess of Bullrush ; and, about the time that my legacy was 
reduced to a very minute balance which I feared to draw out of the old 
Jennyton Bank, the young Earl, whobad been brought up on the coddling 
principle—two nurses and a governess until he was thirteen ; then a pri- 
vate tutor, and two grooms, one to ride behind and the other beside him; 
three glasses of wine at dinner, and a select library, chosen by the bishop 
of the diocese, the popular Bishop Flam, celebrated for his melodious 
voice aud accommodating opinions—I say the young Earl suddenly broke 
out of bounds, first accepted an invitation from the Bishop’s wife’s ne- 
phew, the Honourable Frank Fastman, without consulting the Countess ; 
staid away a fortnight; returned driving a tandem and smoking a cigar ; 
and then, after purchasing a stud of hunters from Mr. Thong, the cele- 
brated dealer, on credit, accepted the mastership of the Blankshire 
Hounds, which had been offered by a gentleman he met at Mr. Fastman’s 
table, on the strength of Lord Bullrush having an estate in that county, 
which neither he nor his father had ever seen. 

The Dowager had hoped to lead her son through life in the same plea- 
sant and easy way that she had led him through the castle gardens when 
he was in frock and trousers, rewarding him from time to time with a 
peach or a bunch of grapes. But when be took to horse-flesh she preached, 
raved, fell into hystericks, and finally sent for my uncle. 

My uncle was not taken by surprise ; but set out at once, and took me 
with him. We rode his two Norfolk cobs, presents from Lord Holkham. 
The family physician, Dr. Fleme, had been sent for: also Sir Albert De- 
bonair, from London ; but Dr. Fleme was attending the Duchess, and Sir 
Albert was at Brighton, waiting for a bow from royalty ; so, / felt the 
Countess’s pulse ; and with much trepidation, made up, on my uncle’s 
oo a sey ae consisting principally of sugar, hot water and 
old Cognac. Then I retired. 

My uncle listed to the Dowager’s mingled -fears for her son’s soul and 
body ; for the Countess fancied a fox hunt was next door to an hospital ; 
not dreaming that the Earl and his tutor had been pretty regular attend- 
ants on the Jennyton harriers for the previous three seasons. He then 
gently insinuated that, as the young lord unfortunately took after his fa- 
ther instead of his mother, and was consequently obstinate, and would be 
of age in a year, and might then object to certain liberties that her lady- 
ship had taken with the estates, perhaps it would be better to let him 
have his own way. He mentioned the case of young Lord Modbury, who 
married the dairy-maid to spite his father, because he would not let him 
go to Paris ; and the Honourable Mr. Eton who went to London and lost 
orty thousand pounds at the oyster club, because Lady Eton objected to 
his four-in-hand ; with many other anecdotes ofa like nature. Finally, 
he advised that the Black Oak Grange, the best house on the Blankshire 
estate, should be fitted up and filled with a carefully selected staff of ser- 
vants, and a stud of first-rate hunters, and that her ladyship should with- 
draw all objections, on condition that his Lordship took with him a resi- 
dent medical attendant. To this conclusion, not without much sighing 
and sobbing, and pious ejaculations, her ladyship came at length; and 
this was the way in which I, Adam Mafleigh, whofalways had the strongest 
objection to anything beyond nine miles an hour, came to be the medical 
and daily companion of a fox-hunting Earl. Ah, me! The thought of what I 
have had to do, in my time, even now makes me tremble all over with 
goose’s flesh as I sitin my morocco arm-chair, and enjoy the fruits of 
early hardships upon pi . 

The Dowager took a fancy to me from the moment she saw me trotting 
up the avenue—for, as she flatteringly observed, “ He rides so badly, he 
is not likely to lead dear Reginald into mischief.” 

It was October when this occurred. Down we went into Blankshire, 
and took possession of Black Oak Grange, a curious old-fashioned house, 
which was already scrubbed, warmed, and ventilated, with a corps of the 
ugliest maidens I ever beheld together. In this house I passed four seasons, 
and met with many adventures; of which one will he enough for the 
present. 

The Blankshire hounds hunted over one of those old-fashioned squirearchal 
districts, where good fat land, rude cultivation, old families of mdderately 
independent means, and the absence of mines and manufactories, as well 
as of roads leading to any important town, combined to nourish in great 

rfection all those John Bull prejudices which rail-roads and high farming 

ave done much to extinguish. Pig-tails, top-boots and buckskins, four- 
horse coaches, postillions and outriders, county assemblies, minuets and 
cotillions, bad their last stronghold in Blankshire. The county families 
seldom travelled to London; even the county members had perpetual 
leave of absence. The peers who had estates in the county veel visited 
them, and if they came for shooting, came as strangers. Manufacturers 
were looked on and talked of , much as Southern planters talk of niggers. 
No professional man, except one favourite M.D., had ever been admitted 
to the Blankshire assemblies, held in the rooms of the chief inn—the Bull- 
rush arms—in a decayed cathedral town where the squires had town 
houses, and spent a portion of the year (including hard frosts) in a series 
Cees and whist-parties with the rosy, port-loving prebends of the old 
school, 

The Blankshire Hounds bad been a subscription pack from time imme- 
morial, and had grown imperceptibly from badger and hare-hounds, to 
fox-hounds, There was a club, and a club uniform, which it is not ne- 
cessary to describe, although it might fill a few pages for some fashionable 
sporting writers—at any rate, the whole club and county believed this 
costume to be perfection, and the utmost possible contempt was felt and 
shown for any stranger who varied a hair’s breadth or shade from the cut 
of the clothes or the colour of the tops, of the BlankshireClub. It was the 
rule of the Blankshire Club that no one appearing in the field should be 
spoken to unless he was introduced. “ Foreigners,” that is, persons not 

belonging to the county, were especial objects of dislike ; and, at va- 
rious times, the sons of rich merchants and manufacturers, who had been 
tempted to bring their studs over hundreds of miles of bad roads, by 
reports of the famous sport among the oxen-feeding pastures of Blank- 
shire, were ny! routed, in spite of their first-rate hunters and Melto- 
nian costume, by the combined contempt and studied insults of the old 
squires and sporting parsons. Gates shut in their faces, loud laughter at 
mishaps, frequent misdirections, and unmistakeable signs that they were 
not wanted, generally caused aspeedyretreat. In fact, as Squire Thicked 
observed in a loud whisper to Parson Bowan, “ They didn’t want any in- 
terlopers, showing off their Airs and their horses.” And it is a curious 
fact, that these gentlemen of the old school, who could not be too civil to 
the friends of their own set, were as proud of their systematic rudeness as 
if it had been both wise and witty. 

But, the falling of war rents, and the change of times which brought 
the corn and cattle of other districts, better provided with roads, to com- 
pete with Blankshire ; not to mention the inroads which a few generations 
of four-bottle men bad made on ancestral estates; gradually diminished the 
income of the Blankshire Foxhound Club. As it was impossible to admit 
as subscribers any of the new men—sons of millers, agents, and lawyers 
who had grown up in a new generation—the suggestion of the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Fastman, when on his visit to his uncle the Canon of the Blank- 
shire Cathedral, of inviting young Lord Bullrush to take the mastership 
of the hounds (then vacant by the death of Squire Blorrington. of apo- 
plexy, the day after the Annual Hunt dinner at the close of the season) 
was entertained, grumbled at, and finally agreed on: with the under- 
standing that my lord was to pay half the expenses, and they were to 
manage. 

Behold us then installed in the Grange with everything new about us, 
except the black and white timber-laced house ; everybody calling on my 
lord, and my lord calling on everybody. Ob, those were queer times! 
Chiefly, the country people were puzzled how to treat me ; but, as I kept 
in the background, and secured the good-will of the steward, and the stud 
eo. 7 4 ~~ ae their Facets and agreeable prescrip- 

‘or themselves, w made too with Bullrush claret, whi 
mixed with Blankshire ale rather atone: 
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sort of secret-service-post direct from the countess, and the squires were 
tolerably civil. 

It was astonishing how Lord Bullrush, who had been brought up in a 
nursery almost all bis life, bloomed and flowered into importance. In a 
month, when the Dowager came down to visit him, she found that her 
influence had faded to a shadow ; be came up to her, with his hands in hie 
pockets smoking a cigar. But to return to the Blankshire equires. 

Lord Bullrush would shake hands, and would make friends with all who 
came out with the hounds ; he broke through all the county etiquette ; he 
greeted a hard riding young farmer quite as cordially as Squire Beech- 
grove or Squire Oldoak ; he even asked Sheepskin the young lawyer to 
dinner, the day he beat all the field and jumped the Gorse Park pal- 
ings. 

‘One day—it was in December, after three weeks’ bard frost—we met a: 
the Three Ponds. When we came up, there was a strange, knowing groom 
leading two horses about, of a stamp we did not see every day—great 
well-bred \. eight carriers, quite fresh on their legs; one of them, a black 
with # side saddle. Whose could they be? It was not Miss Blorrington’s 
we knew Miss Blorrington’s old grey cob ; it was not Mrs Beechgrove : she 
was there, staring with all her eyes. Some one had asked the groom, and 
he bad answered in a sort of Yorkshire accent, “ My maister’s,” 

“ And who is your master, my man,”’ said my lord. 

“ There he is, a coming,” said the map, “ and perbaps you'll ask him 
yoursen,”’ 

“ Fellow,” cried Squire Grabble, “do you know who you are speaking 
to? That is the Master of the Hounds, Lord Bullrush.” 

“I don’t care who the hang he be ; my orders is to answer no questions 
and tell no lees.” : : 

Up drove a Stanhope, drawn by a fast trotting bay ; out of it got, first, 
a tall, broad-shouldered young man, dressed in a costume that set the 
whole hunt, except Lord Bullrush, in a ferment. None of them bad ever 
seen anything like it before ; but my lord always liked ey new,. 
and does now. A scarlet single breasted coat and cap—all the Blank- 
shires wore hats ; leathers—all the Blankshires wore brown cords ; bunt- 
ing jack-boots—and all the Blankshires wore mahogany tops. Worse 
than all, the stranger wore moustaches. With a grave bow to the master 
and more ceremony to his companion, ,be handed out a pretty cherry- 
cheeked girl, in a black Spanish hat, with plane rosy lips, and nice teeth ; 
a short saucy nose, and a remarkably neat flexible figure. i 

In an instant they were both mounted ; and it did not look iikely from 
their style and seat, that they were French—as Grabble bad suggested, 
with a contemptuous point at the black boots and moustaches. 

On that morning there was not much time for inquiries. The hounds 
found a fox five minutes after being thrown into cover, ran him a run of 
ten minutes back to cover, there changed him for another who put his 
head straight and gave us (that is to say, those who like riding over 
hedge, ditch, brook, rail and gate—I don’t) one of the quick things of the 
season. Here, perhaps, it may be expected that I shall relate how the 
two strangers took the lead, kept it, and pounded the whole field at some 
tremendous fence. But, they did not do anything of the kind ; it is true 
they did not follow my example, and keep with Farmer Greenleigh and 
Lord Bullrush’s second borse man to the high road and the bridle roads ; 
no, they kept tolerably straight, rode a fair second place out of the crowd, 
and made no display except once, when the old jealous brute, Grabble, let 
the wicket gate of a covert fly back as the lady was cantering up to it. 
She never slackened her pace ; but with one touch and one word flew it, 
and the next moment dashed the mud of a heavy ploughed field into the 
face of Grabble’s wheezy mare, with a smile. ee, a 

The kill was a pretty thing, on a steep grass hill-side, in view—the 
strangers fairly up. After whoo-whoop, they turned their horses’ heads 
an rode off, without giving any one a chance of saying a word. 

Their departure was the signal for a thousands questions. Who were 
they? What were they? Where did they come from? Their persons, 
their horses, their accoutrements, were severly criticised. Their appear- 
ance in the field was treated as impudence ; the man was a strolling player, 
if not a Frenchman. Parson Doddle suggested that he might be an emis- 
sary of the Pope ; Lawyer Toddle suspected he was a Russian spy rather 
than otherwise. At length an appeal was made to Lord Bullrush, whom 
they despised for his youth, his half shyness and his ignorance of fox huct- 
ing, and whom they admired for his title and his estate. My lord gave it 
against them. He thought “ the stranger a neat style of man who rode 
well, and the girl was monstrous pretty.” This changed the current of 
criticism. Then came the news from Toddle’sarticled clerk, Bob Charply, 
that the strangers had taken the farm-house which formerly belonged to 
Farmer Cherry, and had six horses there; but only brought two men 
servants—one of whom was a yokel—and had hired a maid and two un- 
der-strappers in the village. They were man and wife, named Burden, or 
Barden, or Barnard, or something beginning witha B. ; : 

The hext hunting day—we went out three times a week--the,mysterious 
B’s were on the field. This time mounted on two greys, better bred, bet- 
ter broke, and handsomer than anything in Lord Bullrush’s stud. Again 
they rode forward, again disappointed Grabble, and Doddle, and Toddle, 
by not getting into grief. Ours is a fair country, with stiff hunting fences 
and some water, but it seemed child’s play to the lady ; and, as for the 
husband, he rode like one that had been crossing such a country all his life 

uite quiet, and as firm as a rock. The vexatious thing was, that when 
all the club had decided that he was not to be noticed, or answered, or en- 
couraged, he never gave them achance of being impertinent, never spoke, 
never seemed to see any one : rode away the moment it was decided that 
the hounds were to go home. Some of the younger members of the hunt, 
thawed by the bright eyes and dashing style of the lady B., attempted a 
few civilities ; but with no sort of success. although she succeeded in get- 
ting several into terrible croppers, by leading them over tremendous fences 
at the end of a hardrun. Her favourite grey, thorough-bred, with her 
feather weight, was what she called him, Perfection. 

The steady silence of the strangers had its effect. To my great amuse- 
ment, after a certain time it began to be ramoured that they were a young 
couple of high rank living incognito. One day the news came that the 
gentleman was a French prince of the blood ; then he was the grandson 
of a noble duke ; then he was the nephew of an English north-country 
earl. At length it was settled that they were most distinguished person- 
ages, who choose to bear the simple name of Barnard. Toddle’s wife went 
in ber new carriage with her best harness to make a call, when she knew 
they were out hunting, but found no one to answer her questions except 
stupid Molly Codélin from our Blankshire charity school, where the smal- 
lest quantity of instruction was doled out among large lots of girls in 
hideous uniforms. Molly knew nothing except that ber miseis and master 
were real quality, and that Reuben, the saucy groom at home, had strict 
orders to let no one in. Mrs. Doddles tried, and called when Mrs. Bar- 
nard was at home. Mrs. Doddles had loudly proclaimed, after seeing the 
mysterious lady at the cathedral in a Parisian bonnet, that she must be 
an actress. Mrs. Doddles’s cards were received, but “ Master and missis 
were out, they told me to say,” was the satisfactory answer. Squire 
Grabble, full of some private information, so far changed, that he rode up 
to the unknown horseman and “ hoped he’d join a few friends to dinner 
that evening ;” to which the stranger answered loudly, before three or 
four of Grabble’s set, “‘ I have not the honour of knowing you, sir; and 
you don’t know me. I may be a bagman, ora play-actor, or even a news- 
paper writer, as you observed to my servant the other day ; therefore, I 
beg to decline your invitation.” 

Grabble grew so blue that I began to feel for alancet. He spluttered 
out, “ Do you mean to insult me? ‘ : 

« Just as you please,” said the stranger, laughing, and looking down 
at the little fuming man. So there the conversation ended. 

At length I was sent on an embassy from Lord Bullrush, and got for 
answer, very civilly, that Mr. B. had come down for amusement and 
good sport, did not intend to go into society, much obliged, and all that. 

For the rest of the winter these mysterious B’s supplied our city with 
the staple of gossip. Offers to buy their horses were declined “* not at pre 
sent.” In the end, the conclusion come to, was, that Mr. B. was some 
great personage in disguise. The majority inclined towards a Russiat 
agent ; though Doddles stuck up for the Pope and the Jesuite’s College. 
All agreed that such horses were never seen in the country. 

While the mystery was at its height ; when Lord Bulirush, perfectly 
frantic at being baulked, had determined to storm the house and throw 
himself at the feet of a young damsel, apparently a sister of the lady in 
the Spanish hat ; the farm-house was found shut up. Farmer Cherry's 
executors advertised a sale by auction of the furniture and stacks. Mr. 
Barnard’s horses were placed in the stables of the principal hotel under 
the charge of the Yorkshire groom, and an advertisement in the local pa- 
pers announced them for sale, “the property of a gentleman declining 
hunting.” They were sold, with the exception of two reserved, at high 
figures, fetching the largest prices ever known in the country; but they 
did not give unmitigated satisfaction to all the purchasers. Perhaps it 
was the weight or the hand; but the sorrel and the grey never went 80 
well with any one as with the lady in the Spanish hat. The groom was 
proof against gin, brandy, crowns and half-guineas. His master could 
ride a bit, he could, co eould his missis ; and that was all they could get 
out of him—probably it was all he knew. 





After two mere seasons, Lord Bullrush gave up the Blankshire hounds, 























and not only the whole neighbourhood, _ I verily believe 

killed the Countess Dowager by marrying a pretty giri—s country sur- 

‘s daughter—the very picture, as he declared, of the lady in the 

hat. After yoy oy - oe nage for three angel 

I published my book on Peculiarities igestion, my Anal re) 

in Cries of Infants ; on the strength of which, with Lord and y B.'s 

, [set up in practice ; until, at a fortunate moment his lordship, 

who had settled down into a steady voting ee. was able to Bn 

me in the snug appointment I now hold. I live cape ge he Calverdish 
uare. and have a great reputation for the diseases of infants. 

I continue a great favourite with both my lord and my lady, and am 
often asked, in the dull season when Parliament sits late, to take a vacant 

lace at their table. It was after one of these dinners, on a hot July even- 
ng, that his lordship proposed a siroll andacigar. We walked up and 
down divers quiet streets, until we came into a modern neighbourhood, 
where a ificent chemist’s shop occupied the corner. “ Let us go in,” 
said my lord, “I should like a glass of soda water” 

Now, though my conscience went against patronising a surgeon who 
demeaned himself to sell soda water, I could not say no. 

We walked in and had the soda water ; but the sight of all the pretty 
things in glass and china set Lord B. (always a gossip) chatting and ask- 
ing questions ; at length the shopman was obliged to appeal to bis master 
about some question of eau de Cologne. The master came forward: a tall 
man, dressed in the professional black and white. 

As I was looking over the labels, a name repeatedly caught my eye, and 
reminded me of something, when I beard Lord B. exclaim, “ Pray, sir, 
where have I seen you before? Your face is familiar to me.’ I looked 
up, and tbe truth flashed upon me as the druggist answered quietly, “ In 
Blankshire, when your lordship had the hounds, and I went there to spend 
my honeymoon, and sell my father’s horses, while waiting until I could 
buy a business to my mind. My father was a Yorkshire farmer, and made 
me—his third son—a surgeon, He had horses: of course we rode them. 
I went to Paris to finish my education, and there picked up my moustache 
and boots. When I married Farmer Cherry’s heir-at-law, a neighbour of 
my father offered to lend us the house, and told us the story of the Hunt. 

e were young, much in love, did not want impertinence, and did like 
fox-hunting. I heard ofa gues and druggist’s business likely to suit 
me, and I left your county. e have three children. I am doing a good 
business—indeed it cost me some thousands of pounds—and we often 
laugh about the Blankshire Hunt. I hope to have your lordsbip’s cus- 
tom.”” Here he handed an ornamental card: Robert Barnard, Surgeon 
Acconcheur. Prescriptions carefully made up. Eaude Cologne, Seltzer, 
and all other German Waters. 

Lord Bullrush laughed with delight; gave a large order for Seltzer 
water and perfumery; and hastened home to tell his wife. Barnard’s 
has since become a favourite house of call. My lord delights to tell the 
story of the Russian Prince and Princess. And the other day, when 
young Lord Pie Poudre, grandson of Soffington of Lombard Street, was 
expatiating after dinner on “ blood,” and its inscrutable advantages. 
“ Bosh,” answered Bullrush, in his rough way, “ Blood in horses, blood 
in greyhounds, blood in gamecocks, I understand; but, as for men, we 
must take him round to see our sporting druggist, eh, Doctor ?”’ 





BLANCHETTE: A FAIRY TALE. 


There was once a bad king of France, Louis XI., and a pretty little dau” 
phin, whom they called Charlot, but who was looking forward to be one 
Charles VIII. The old king generally reigned, trembled, and suffered unseen 
within the dismal walls of the castle of Plessis-les-Tours. But about the 
middle of the year 1483, he went upon a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de 
Clery, accompanied by Tristan his hangman, Poictier his physician, and 
Franc¢ois-de-Paul his confessor, for the old tyrant feared greatly men and 
death and God. 

The remembrance of one deed of blood among a thousand—that of the 
death of Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke of Nemours—particularly torment- 
edhim. That great vassal had paid with his life an attempt at rebellion 
against his liege lord, and so far justice was satisfied. But the cruel mo- 
narch had compelled the three young children of the condemned noble to 
the same fate with their father, and for a long time after, the stings of a 
wounded conscience reproached him with the guilt of this unnecessary re- 
venge. Frequently did he feel sorry for his crime ; but he did not amend. 
By a strange inconsistency, common to most wicked men, remorse did not 
awake pity in his heart ; and at the same time that, in the trembling con- 
sciousness of sin, he interposed the image of the Madonna between him- 
self and the unquiet spectre of Nemours, which always haunted him, one 
of the innocent children of the late duke was languishing and dying in 
the dungeons of Plessis-les-Tours. 

That castle was a terrible and mysterious place : its vestibules black 
with priests, its court bristling with soldiers, its chapel always illumina- 
ted, and its draw-bridge raised, gave it the double aspect of a citadel and 
aconvent. Every one there spoke in a low tone, and trod with a mea- 
sured step, as though they were pacing the avenues of a cemetery. Hope- 
less captives, buried by hundreds, groaned in the vaults beneath: some 
for having spoken against the king, some for having spoken against the 
people —the greater part, however, for nothing at all. Each slab of the 
pavement was a tombstone placed over the living. In this melancholy 
abode dwelt the Dauphin Charles, then in his twelfth year. Without em- 
ployment for his mind, he lived nearly as solitary and secluded as his 
father’s prisoners. In vain did the poor child look around him for some 
object to distract his attention from the miserable moans that from every 
side disturbed him. A forest, green and fresh, waved at the foot of the 
castle; the Loire, bright and joyous, meandered along the horizon; but 
the severity of the king was always creating some new horror, and there 
was not even the peace of solitude in this distressful place. Therefore, 
after notching his sword for a long time against the wall, and spelling the 
large characters, red and blue, of his Rosary of Wars and Holy Bible, this 
dreamy youth would pass his time leaning on the window-sill, and gazing 
for hours upon the beautiful sky of Touraine, and imagining in the 
changing forms of the clouds armies and battles. 

One day, his manner as well as his look expressed a greater degree of 
ennui than usual. The ve-Maria of mid-day had been already chaunted. 
His breakfast, which was composed, at his own request, ofsweatmeats and 
confections, failed to entice him, and remained untouched upon the table, 
which he occasionally struck impatiently with his hand. He rose at in- 
tervals, gaping and yawning with expectancy and inquietude, and fre- 
quently repeating : “ Blanchette, Blanchette! the breakfast will melt in 
the sun, and if you delay longer, the flies will eat your share ;’’ and he 
listened for a reply. But as the forgetful guest did not answer to this in- 
vitation, the poor Amphytrion tormented himself still more, and stamped 
upon the ground. Suddenly a slight noise upon the carpet made him 
start up. He turned his head. uttered a faint cry, and fell back into bis 
arm chair, intoxicated with joy, and murmuring with a sigh: “* Child /” 
You imagine, without doubt, that this Blanchette so earnestly de- 
sired was a fine lady, sister or cousin of the prince. Be not deceived : 
Blanchette was simply alittle white mouse, so active that she glided alon 
like a ray of light, and so gentle that, in time of war, she might have foun 

e with Grimalkin himself. Charles caressed the pretty little visitor. 

e looked at her with delight for a long time, while she ate biscuit from 
his hand; and then recollecting that it became his dignity to grumble, 
said, in a tone pleasantly grave: “Ah, miss, inform me, if you please, 

what I ought to think of your conduct. I have forbidden my doors to 
Olivier le Dain, the cat, whose physiognomy and whiskers frighten you ; 
even Bec d’Or, my fine falcon, is dying of jeal ; and you leave me. 
ingrate, in this way, to run in the fields all night like other mice! And 
where have you been, re less of your own danger and my anxiety? 
Where have you been? Tell me, for I will know.” The interrogator 
pressed his questions, but, as may well be supposed, poor Blanchette an- 
swered nothing. She fixed her little intelligent eyes with a sorrowful air 
— those of the grumbling child, and rampled the pages of the Bible 
t lay half-open on the table. She stayed her pink paws, however, on 
the passage: “ To visit the prisoners!” Charles became confused and 
, as often happens to the presumptuous who receive a lesson at 
the moment when they intend to give one, He had many a time heard 
strange things of the underground inhabitants of Plessis-les-Tours, and 
many a time meditated a pious pilgrimage to the dungeon of the young 
Armagnac, whose age and birth more icularly excited his curiosity 
and supe. But the terror which his father inspired had hitherto re- 
strained him. He now reproached his pradence as a crime, and deter- 
mined the same evening to expiate his offence. 
A few minutes after the curfew had tolled, he stole away from bis tur- 


ret, followed by a young page laden with a basketfal of bread and wine 
and fruit, and descended into one of the interior courts of the castle. A 
company of the Scotch Gaards was pacing along its massive walls 
in light of the moon. “ Who goes there ?” cried a voice hoarse and 
menacing. 

“The dauphin.” 


“ No one here.” 


passes 
Bat Charles approached the officer of the watch, and whispered some 


Atoton, 


_ She 


“If it be so, young prince, go on, and Heaven protect thee. If you are 
discovered, I wh loot * ’ 

Our hero employed the same means with the other guards of the castle, 
and dispelled their scruples with the like success. Perhaps you are anx- 
ious to know what were those magic words which, in the mouth of a child, 
could sheath the sword and open the bolts of the prison-house. They were 
these: “ The king is very ili’ Charles had faith in that formula, the 
all-powerfulness of which he had often experienced: it recalled to the 








‘memory of the gentlemen attached to the old ‘king, to the soldiers, the 


courtiers, the jailers, and the pages, that the dislike of a child might be 
suddenly converted into the rancour of a king. 

The dauphin and his page, under the guidance of the jailer, ventured, 
not without some hesitation, into the humid and gloomy vaults, and down 
the slimy spiral staircase that menaced them with danger at every step. 
All three proceeded by the uncertain glare of a pine-torch—sometimes 
struck by the wing of a blind bat, sometimes annoyed by the water that 
dripped from the frigid walls. At length a noise, vague at first, but be- 
coming mere and more distinct at each advance—a noise of moaning and 
wailing announced the limit of their expedition. Picture to yourself a 
cage of iron fastened into the wall, low and narrow, where each movement 
must be one of pain, and where sleep could be only acontinual nightmare! 
In this, a child groaned and tortured itself. Isay child, though the Duke 
of Nemours, guest of that frightful dwelling-place, would soon attain his 
seventeenth year ; for, could you have seen him, thin and pale as he was, 
you would have supposed him to be — twelve years old. Not yetar- 
rived at manhood, he had suffered so much that he astonished the keepers 
themselves by his tenacity of life: and the jailer, who brought him daily 
his cruise of water and black bread, halted upon the threshold of the 
—. demanding each time if it would not be better to send the grave- 

igger. 

To accost the prisoner, the dauphin sought for kind words, but only 
found tears. Nemours understood that mute salutation, and responded 
to it with a sigh of acknowledgment. Then the two conversed through 
the bars of the cage. When the one declined assuming in that place the 
dignity of the son of a king, the other could not suppress a movement of 
surprise and alarm ; but the uneasy impression was soon removed by the 
frank and open manner of the dauphin. Shut out for ten years from the 
things of the world, the young recluse was asking his royal friend naive 
questions, such as remind us of those put by anchorites of the desert to 
occasional travellers—‘‘ Do they still build towns?” “Do they still 
marry ?’’—-when an unexpected incident gave a new and more lively turn 
to the conversation. A third person came and threw herself between 
these friends of an hour old ; and that personage, so ill brought up as 
to intrude in this manner—I am ashamed to confess it—was no other 
than the messmate of the dauphin—the rival of Bec d’Or—Blanchette. 
Passing through the grating by favour of her small size, she mounted the 
legs and arms of the encaged Nemours, and lavished on the captive ca- 
resses as fond, if not more so, than those she had bestowed that morning 
on the young prince himself. 

“ Hey-day! you know Blanchette ?” said Charles, surprised and piqued. 

“Do I know her?” replied Nemours; “ for six years she has been my 
mouse, my friend, my sister.”’ 

“ The ingrate! it was only this morning she partook of my biscuit and 
breakfast in the turret.” 

“ For six years, monseigneur, sbe has come to my dungeon to share with 
me my black bread!’ 

“The little fiend!’ murmured the young prince ; but his childish rage 
vanished before the naive smile of Nemours. 

“T believe, monseigneur,” said the young duke, “ you will willingly do 
me the honour to break a lance with me for the fine eyes of Miss Blan- 
chette? It is impossible this moment to comply with the challenge ; 
see’”’—and Nemours held up before the eyes of his rival his arms incased 
in irons. 

Then ensued an original and touching badinage between the son and 
the prisoner of Louis. Each of them pretended to surpass the other in 
misfortune : the one made his adversary touch the ny walls and the 
thick bars of his prison, the other painted the emnui and living bondage 
of his court existence, the weight of which was insupportable ; the one 
shewed his tortured body, the other his bleeding heart ; and both termi- 
nated their green. by the same conclusion : ‘ You see well, Nemours— 

ou see well, monseigneur—that I have need of Blanchette to help me to 
ive in this suffering.”’ Thus, after a long dispute, they ended where they 
commenced. They resolved, then, to throw the matter into arbitration, 
and chose the object of the debate as umpire. 

“ You, mademoiselle,” said the dauphin to Blanchette, “ declare freely 
to which of us you would rather belong.”” And suddenly you might have 
seen the little mouse run from one to the other with all nanos then 
stop between them, looking at them in turns with her brilliant eyes, and 
seeming to say : “ To you both, my children!” 

Soon after, Tristan--that worthy associate of Louis XI.—and his master 
returned to Plessis-les-Tours. They were accompanied with distrust and 
alarm. The prince, however, did not discontinue his visits to the prisoner ; 
indeed, they became from dey today longer and more frequent than ever ; 
and what would not have failed to excite the suspicion of a child less can- 
did than the dauphin Charles, the jailer, who up to this time had been only 
a reluctant and trembling accomplice in these interviews, now seemed to 
encourage and provoke them by his complaisance. One evening, the two 
friends chatted as usual, Charles leaning against a projection of the post- 
ern, Blanchette running from one to the other, and distributing her ca- 
resses with edifying impartiality. The conversation, a long time strag- 
gling, turned at last upon the projects of the young prince for his future 
reign. 

“Let me see! what will you do when you are king?” gaily ob- 
served the prisoner, who, older in years, and especially in misfortune, had 
in the conversation a marked superiority over his friend. 

“ A fine question! I will make war.” 

Nemours sighed sadly. 

“Yes,” continued the dauphin, yy be forehead with his forefinger, 
‘“*T have bad the design for a long time. First, 1 will go and conquer Italy 
—lItaly, you see, Nemours, is a marvellous country : there the streets are 
filled with music, the bushes laden with oranges, and there are as many 
churches as houses. I will keep Italy for myself—then I will goand take 
Constantinople in passine for my friend Andrew Palwologus ; and after- 
bate with the aid of Heaven, I reckon upon delivering the Holy Sepul- 
chre.”’ 

« And after that?” inquired the young duke with a leer. 

“ Ah! after that—after that’’—repeated the ignorant dauphin, somewhat 
embarrassed——“ afterwards—I shall still haye time to conquer other coun- 
tries, if there be any.” 

“* And your anxiety for glory will make you neglect your people’? Will 
you do nothing for them?” 

“ Yes, truly! and first, before I go, I will send Oliver and Tristan to 
Jericho; and, moreover, I will put down all hangmen ;” and as Blanch- 
ette at these words frisked more joyously and more caressingly than ever, 
he added in a gay tone: “I will do something for you, Blanchette—I will 
put down the cats!’’ 

The two laughed heartily at this sally, but their gaiety was only like a 
flash of lightning. They checked themselves suddenly, and looked at each 
other with alarm; for it appeared to them that other bursts of laughter, 
too different from theirs to be a simple echo, resounded against their 
gloomy walls. Nevertheless, they contrived to reassure each other. 

“ Hope and courage,” said the young dauphin to the young duke, hold- 
ing out bis hand as a sign of adieu. he poor captive raised himself up 
to seize and press that consoling hand, but his limbs, benumbed by long 
torture, refused to perform his affectionate wish. He uttered a cry of pain, 
and fell back upon his stool. 

“© dear! when shall I be king?” cried the young prince, moved to 


tears. 

“ Soon, if God will,” replied Nemoars. 

“ Never!” interrupted a third speaker, at the time invisible. But pre- 
sently Louis XL ap , and then Tristan, and then Poictiers, and then 
others, the familiars of the king. 

By the glimmering light of a lantern, which one of them till then had 
kept concealed under bis cloak, Charles could see the terrible old man ad- 
vance with slow steps, like a spectre, and murmuring these words, broken 
by an obstinate cough : “ Ah, gallant youth, you long for my crown, even 
whilst I am alive, do you? Pious and prudent eon, you dream already of 
my funeral! Wretch, your sword!” A fit of coughing more violent than 
the other interrupted him. The dauphin made no resistance than 
that of repelling by a gestare of indignation Tristan, who had ng for- 
ward to disarm him. He then gave his sword to one of the tlemen 

resent, and, at a signal from the king, was dragged off by a. 
fore leaving this subterranean habitation, Louis threw a look full of 
hate at the cage of his victim; then, leaning towards his intimate, Tris- 
peed som “assente We angann “he —de- 

“Io ,” assented ; must be got rid off. 
pend upon me. This night at twelv —and boa by 4 pantomimic play 
the sense of the sentence, already too clear, struck his right hand smartly 





words into his ear. 


into the of his left. The cortége then departed, and in the midst of 
the dimitishing sound of the footsteps, Nemours could distinguish for « 
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long time the voice of the dyi who and and 
- ee ta through his toot tone wer ney 

oor Nemours! that sweet ray of Heaven, , bad into his 
dungeon, only to make the dations a tom i. To have 
numbered sixteen years,” thought he ; “to have met with a brother like 
the Dauphin Charles, and a sister like Blanchette, and now to—die!” And 
in each sound, vague and indistinct, of the castle-clock, which measured 
his last hours, he fancied he could hear a voice, saying : “ He must die, 
he must die !’’ 

At length the deep spiral staircase resounded with hasty steps. A streak 
of light, escaping without doubt from the lantern of the executioner, illa- 
minated the threshold of the prison. The condemned, feeling that bis bour 
was came, hurriedly threw the mouse, which he had keptc in his bo- 
som, to the ground. “Adieu, my mouse,” said he: “ run away and hide 
thyself, or they will kill thee aiso.” In the meanwhile the sound had gra- 
dually increased, the streak of light became larger and larger, the gate 
creaked upon its hinges, and thinking that he could already see the gigan- 
tic outline of Tristan on the wall, the young duke clasped his bands, closed 
his eyes, recommended his spirit to God, and waited—— He had not 
long to wait. 

“ Duke of Nemours,’ cried out a tender and well-known voice, “ you 
are free!" 

The captive started at these words, threw a timid glance around him, 
and fancied he dreamed. But Charles was there—no longer timid, con- 
strained, dejected as the evening before, but calm, grave, speaking and 
walking asa master. An hour of royalty had apparently matured him te 
reign. The noble ladies, who had accompanied him into this abode of 
torture, contemplated the young prisoner in his cage with smiles and 
tears; the gentlemen, on the other hand, pressed their hands upon the 
hilts of their swords, as they stood before that outrage against in 
which they witnessed ; and a similar thrill went through the whole — | 
of varlets, squires, and pages, who held the dismal flambeaux, and shook 
the vaults with cries of * Long live the king!” 

* Yes,” said Charles, “ Heaven has made me within an hour an orphan 
and aking. Nemours, forgive my father, aud pray for bis soul.” a! 
ing to his attendants, he added: * Let this cant be instantly destroyed ; 
let it be thrown into the Loire; and let not a fragment remain ‘oie 
alive a too painful remembrance.” 

The workmen ordered to proceed, devoted themselves to the task with 
ardour; but, to their surprise, the file was blunted by the bars without 
making any impression ; and the stone in which they were fastened im- 
movable, responded to the strokes of the hammer only by a dull and 
mocking sound. 

“ Sire,” said an old monk, shaking bis head, “ all buman effort will be 
ineffectual to execute your orders, for,’’ added he, pointing to the cage, 
“ this is not human workmanship. I have heard say that a gipsey sorcerer 
built it formerly, to eave himeelf from the gibbet. It will be necessary, in 
order to break it to pieces, to have the aid either of the wand of a fairy— 
but there are no fairies now-a-days that I know of—or of the infernal hand 
that constructed it—and the gipsy has long ago disap i 

“ Let them search for the man, and bring him here,” said the king. “ To 
the person that shall find him, honours and rewards shall be given—a dia- 
mond of my crown, if he be noble ; his weight in gold, if he be plebeian ;”’ 
and with a wave of bis hand he dismissed his brilliant suite. 

The two friends were left alone, except that some pages waited on them 
at a distance, looking at each other in silence. A terrible disquietude, 
which they dared not communicate, made their hearts beat in unison. “ If 
the magic workman is dead,”’ thought they, “ the enchanted cage can never 
be opened!” Then they wept; but, strange to ray, Blanchette for the 
first time did not appear moved at their tears--an idea more vivid and 
very natural occupied her mind. The clock of Plessis-les-Tours was on 
the point of striking the hour. Suddenly the gloomy and fetid vaults of 
the castle were filled with light and perfume ; the iron cage moved en 
masse, like the scene of a theatre, and sank into the earth—who can tell 
where, if not to the infernal regions, whence the artist had drawn his in- 
spiration. The frightened orphans believed that lightning and thunder 
proceeded from beneath. ‘ Blanchette! Blanchette! where art thou?” 
they exclaimed. trembling for the life of their adopted sister. 

“ Here lam,” replied a soft voice over their heads. Lifting up their 
eyes, they beheld with amazement a figure in the costume of a fairy, stand- 
ing upon a pedestal of clouds, and holding in her hand a glittering wand. 
“ Be not afraid, my children,” continned she: “it is 1 whom you call 
Blanchette, but whom my companions name the Fairy of Tears, tor | love 
to succour the helpless, and comfort the afflicted. For a fault I committed 
in Fairyland, I was condemned to assume the shape of some animal or in- 
sect. I chose that in which you have loved me, that I might visit the captive 
in bisdungeon. My time of punishment is expired, and my first act on 
restoration to power, has been to destroy theenchanted cage. Your tears 
are dried up, and my mission with you is accompliehed.”’ 

The little king and the little duke clasping their bands, exclaimed : 
“ Good little —o do not abandon us yet.” 

“T must,” replied she with a grave air. “ You bave no more need of 
my cousolations, which are wanted eleewhere. I hear near at band a lit 
tle beggar-girl, whose sobs call me, I muet run to heraid. Adieu, my 
children!” 

She spoke, and disappeared in a flash of lightning. 

PERSIAN CHESs. 

As some of our readers may not be acquainted with so learned a work 
as the Journal uf the Royal Asiatic Society, we think we may interest 
them by presenting an analysis of an able article on Persian chess, which 
appeared in this periodical (vol. xiii. p. 1). The writer is Mr. N. Bland, 
and the authorities on which he bases his disquisitions are five ancient 
Persian and Arabic MSS, in the British Museum and elsewhere, Refer- 
ring those who wish for fuller details to the original article, we proceed 
to give in connected order, and for the most part in the author's words, 
those parts which seem most likely to interest modern players, and which 
are least mixed up with the technicalities of the Hastern game. 

The MS. opens with a curious investigation. It seems that the old Ma- 
hommedan doctors had scruples about the lawfulness of chess, which have 
never been shared by their European successors in the science. We should 
be inclined to feel surprised if Howard Staunton or Lewis opened their in- 
troductions and handbooks by proving that Holy Mahomet (whose name 
is exalted) had never expressed himself unfavourable to chess, and 
therefore be supposed to countenance it. But the author of the P. 
treatise thinks far otherwise. He devotes the whole of the first chapter to 
the enumeration of all the companions and followers of the and 
other holy personages of Islam, who afforded more or less support to chess- 
play by their presence or favourable opinion, and some even by their 
practice of it. One of these worthies, we are told, had a son 

eat skillin the game, who one night seeing the Prophet in a dream 

im concerning its lawfulness, and received for answer, that “ there was 
no harm in it.” Even a Sheik of Medina is said to have looked on while 
chess was playing, and to have advised,—“ Take with the Rukh,” 
al-Khattab said, “There is no harm in it; it is a reminiscence of war.” 
Bat the Arabic MS. gives far higher authorities for the lawfulness of chess. 
It was played, it says, by Aristotle, by Japhet, by Shem, by Solomon, as 
a consolation for the loss of his son; and even am, when he 
grieved for Abel. Both works agree in laying down-rules to prevent ex- 
ceas in the game, and make the conditions four :—nct to play on the 
nor for a stake ; nor to talk frivolously ; nor to be estranged by it 
the times of prayer. 

Having thus settled the momentous question of its lawfulness, the Per- 
sian writer next proceeds to expatiate on the advantages of chess. 
of the reasons be alleges are very curious. The first advantage 
its furnishing exercise to the mind ; chess being especially conduci 
intellectual energy in pyrsuit of knowledge. Por as the buman 
is nourished by eating, which is ite food, and without which the 
so the mind ef man is nourished by , which is the food of 
and without which he would incur spiritual death, that is, ignorance. 
far 6 3 es SS Ores and chess is the nourishment of 
mind, the solace of the spirit, the polisher of intelligence, 
mbe =o is 

van in religion, illustra’ the 
tage ls in religion, Mustrating 
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moon, the elephant in the place of Saturn, &c. Al! these pieces 
rr ith the trines and quadrates, and conjunc- | 
tion sod opposition, and ascendancy and decline, euch as the heavenly bodies | 
have : and the eclipse of the sun is figured by Shah Cairn, or stale mate.” | 
This parallel is completed b indicating the functions of the different | 


have | cality 


She Atvion, 
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of the invention of the original game, in whatever form that ma 

have been. Mr. Bland classes his objections generally under three ge- 
neral heads, which are as follow :—*“ If chess, in any near resemblance 
to that which we now play, was known in earlier ages to the Hindus, 
where are their historical or romantic records of its invention or its use? 


when evening drew ~ 


pieces in connection with the influence of their respective planets ; and | Does any ancient Sanscrit treatise exist on its principles or practice? 


chess players are even invited to consult astrology, in adapting their moves 
to the various aspects. 
All these and other so-called advantages pf chess, are expounded in the | 
original to s leagth which we cannot follow. We now skip to chapter V., 
in which the rules of politeness in chess are laid down with great exact | 
“He who is lower in rank is to spread the board, and pour out | 
the men on it, and then wait patiently till his superior has made bis | 
choice. If of equal rank, whichever first gets the men, may place 
,” &c. Inbeginning the game, the stronger player is recommended | 
ve fair odds, so as to make the game equal, without which there 
be no pleasure. A third rule enjoins any spectator standing by to 
keep silence while looking on, and to abstain from remarks on the state of 
the game, or from advice to the players. Rule four cautions an inferior, 
er servant, playing with a superior in rank, or with his master, not to 
neglect the game, nor yw himself, that his senior may win; and 
gives anecdotes of two Khalifs, who severely reproved their courtiers for 
such ill-placed obsequiousness. “They say the Khalif Marum was one 
day playing with one of bis coartiers, who moved negligently, and ina 
manner. The Khalif perceived it, aad got wroth, and upset the 
board and men, and said ‘ He wants to deceive me, and to practice on my 
enderstanding ;’ and he vowed an oath that this person should never play 
wiht him again 
when one 


ot 
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In like manner, it is related of another Khalif, that 
of his courtiers, on to lose the game played negligently 
the Khalif struck him a blow on the head with the queen, saying, 
to thee! art thou playing chess, and in thy senses ?”’ The following 
rule among the ethics of chess. “Even if asked to decide a 
dispute at chess, do not ; but say, ‘I did not see,’ unless attending the 
match expressly as an arbitrator.” Another rule recommends not talk- 
too much at the game, as it disturbs the adversary; nor again, to be 
ously silent ; not to swear at chess ; and when play is over, and any 
“Who won?” even though you have won all the games, not to 
say,‘ L won ;”’ but “I won some and my opponent some.”’ In short, so 
to play chess that it may become a source of love and not of hatred. A 
beautiful rale this last, and well worthy of the attention of our younger 
ers! 
To facilitate the equalization of skill in the players by giving odds, a 
is devoted in the Persian MS. to the respective value of the pieces. 
calculation is ingeniously made in money, as in some of our own 
but the ons are laid down with much greater nice 
Thus a rook issaid to be worth 6d., the knight the same; the queen, 
or, according to some, 34d.; the pawns, one with another, 1jd., but the 
side pawns, as of inferior importance, are worth but half this sum, while 
the king’s and queen’s pawns are worth 24. These gradations are carried 
out fully, but, of course, apply only to the Eastern mode of play, as will 
be obvious from the instance given. The smallest advantage is, as with 
the having the first move. 

e are next introduced into several ingenious games and amusements 
on the chess-board. Many are the same as with ourselves: we will men- 
tlon only the following :-- Eight red pawns qe on the line of the pieces 
are to move, one by one, in four moves of the knight each, into the cor- 
respending squares on the black side, Two other games are, to take all 

pawns in as many moves as the knight; the pawns, in one example, 
being placed diagonally across the board. More difficult is the problem 
of covering the sixty-four squares of the board with the knight in as 
many moves. (ne of the gamesis Dilaram’s Mate, which has already ap- 
peared in the Palamede. The solution is given in a couplet of extreme 
terseness :— 


. 


© king! sacrifice your two rooks, and not Dilaram ; 
Advance the bishop and pawn, and checkmate with the knight. 


Chapter the twelfth, and last, of the Persian treatise, is on the art of 
ing without seeing the board ; a degree of skill once considered the 
exclusive acquirement of the celebrated Philidor, but since exercised by 
the most distinguished French player of modern times, M. de la Bourdon- 
nais, and now frequently exhibited, and even taught on system by many 
professors of the game. Similar instances of skill in Arabian paren are 
uoted by Hyde ; but not that can at all compete with those related in 
this work, though all of them far exceed the highest degree of 
tion to which that branch of the art bas yet arrived in the modern 
—— chess-play ; thus verifying the proverb so often exemplified, 
that there is nothing new under the sun ; and showing that whatever won 
ders have been uced by mechanical science in the civilization of man- 
kind, mere intellectual powers have accomplished in other nations, and in 
earlier times, almost every degree of skill which the supposed improve- 
ment of the present age seems to claim as an undivided right. 
“ Some,” says the writer, “ have arrived to such a degree of perfection, 
as to have played blindfold at four or five boards at a time, nor to have 
made a mistake in any of the games, and to have recited poetry during 
the match ;’’ and he adds, “ I have seen it written in a book, that a cer- 
tain person played in this manner at ten boards at once, and gained ali 
the games, and even corrected his adversaries when a mistake was made.” 
aving now skimmed the lighter portions of this learned treatise, we 
next proceed to consider an important controversy which it has just re- 
ed, and to the decision of which Mr. Bland devotes a large portion 

his excellent review. This question is with regard to the origin of 
chess. Till lately, authorities were almost unanimous in favour of its 
Indian origin ; and also, were inclined to the belief that the larger game 
(known in Oriental works as Timur’s game), was an after-expansion of 
the oe board of sixty-four squares, To make this clear we must ex- 
poe t Timur’s game, us described by Ibn Arabshah, was played on a 
of 110 squares, with fifty-six men ; while chess, in its usual form, 

has but thirty-two pieces on sixty-four squares. The one is clearly de- 
rived from the other ; either the smaller abridged from the large, or larger 
augmented the emall. This latter opinion has hitherto prevailed, and the 
pee: additions have been attributed by Hyde even to Timur him- 
; and this assertion has been copied, apparently without further in- 
quiry, into almost all European works on chess. From this oo, it 
followed that the Indian, or shorter game, was borrowed by the Per- 

To this opinion, the author of our Persian MS. piaces himself in direct 
opposition, maintaining chess, in its perfect and original form, to have 
been invented in Persia, and taken to India, from whence it returned in 
its abridged or modern state. The fact, whether the game existed first in 
a larger or smaller form, of course, mainly affects the question. If the 

t chess were the original, there would be a strong argument in favour 
of the author’s view ; but the contrary, if the alteration had been from 
the simple to the more complicated system. Our author is strictly con- 
sistent throughout the whole of his treatise, and both in writing of its 
history, and of the principles of its play, constantly presents the great 
chess as the more ancient, scientific, and complete ; and the short game 
as an abridged and modern form, inferior in interest, and less symbolical 
of its original objects. 

To those who feel an antiquarian’s zeal on this question, we must re- 
commend the entire perusal of Mr. Bland’s article: our space here will 
foe ped us to sum up briefly the reasons which he -— for concurring 
in opinion of his Oriental authority. The stronghold of the opposite 
opinion is, that the Persian word for chess, shatiang, having no obvious 
derivative of its own, must be derived from the Sanscrit shaturanga. To 
this, Mr. Bland replies, that there are several words in the Persian signi- 
ficant of the nature of the game from which shatiang might be easily de- 
rived ; and he thinks that etymologists might as reasonably refer the 
Persian appellation to the Chinese seang Ae, as to the Sanscrit chatu- 


ranga. 

Objections have been made to the rukh and the elepbant; to the first, 
as professing to be derived from the Indian rath or reth (a chariot), and 
to the other as foreign to Persia. The reviewer rightly rejects the first 
of these etymologies ; and shows further, that elephants, even if of Indian 
origin, might well be used in Persian chess. They appear in the Shah 
“Vamah in the armies of Iran and Turan, and figure in the description of 
chess in that poem ; while to the Arabs, they are familiar from the chap- 
ter of the Koran which bears their name. 

Mr. Bland thinks that sufficient importance is not attached to the cir- 
cumstance that the board described in the Shah Vamah contains 100 
squares and 40 pieces, thus demonstrating the existence of a game of 
(4 dimensions and greater powers 400 years before the age of Timur ; 

it is a fair question for examination, whether that form may not be an 
indication of a still larger, and more ancient, kind of chess agreein 
with the great chess. Firduse’s description, whether authentic or i ‘ 
Rative Soon may | ves that the large board ascribed to Timur was not 
of bis invention, he might possibly, from his enthusiastic love of 
t an obsolete variety of it. There 
antiquity between the long and 
, and of the circumstances under which they were respec- 


ses i lea 
the short gam “ 
tively 


their country from India, do the annals of tLe Hindus themselves equally 
relate their share in the transaction ? 

“ If chess is of Indian birth, and even allowing chaturanga to be its 
parent, bow did it retain the name of the game only, and yet change 
the names of all the pieces? The Persian terms endure in all the lan- 
guages of Europe, although their powers bave been modified, and their 
original attributes forgotten. 

“ If chaturanga was the origin of all Eastern chess, where and at what 
period did it undergo that sudden and almost total transformation neces- 

to obtain a resemblance to the Persian form, under which it makes 
its next appearance? Was, then, the chaturanga its purer form of being, 
and shatiang only its avatar among its more distant worshippers ? 

These arguments are weighty, and we do not pretend to outa them ; 
but we think that Mr. Bland has passed over one important considera- 
tion, namel¥, that in almost all inventions of this class, the simpler is 
usually the earlier form, and the complicated game the result of after- 
improvement. It is difficult to imagine that the great game of chess, 
with ite 110 squares and fifty-six men, should bave sprung, like Minerva, 
full-armed from the head of its inventor, and that the better-known and 
shorter India method should be merely a mutilation of so grand an origi- 
nal. The evidence ought to be clear and strong, which should induce us 
to consider chess as an exception to the almost universal rule, by which 
new ideas, proceeding from small beginnings, gradually develope in the 
lapse of time to more complete and elaborate refinement. We must, how- 
ever, thank Mr. Bland for his ingenious researches, and hope that due 
leisure, and the accession of new sources of information, may enable him 
to continue and extend them. 


> 


OLD THINGS PASSING AWAY. 


The most interesting ceremony to the philosopher. which has happened 
for many years, took place on Saturday, at eleven o’elock in the forenoon 
under a clouded sky, and with a small drizzling rain falling slowly upon 
the heads, or rather muddy casquettes of the actors in the great drama 
whose last act was played out on the day and hour I have just mentioned. 
The last barrowfull of rubbish was wheeled away from the hotel of the 
Menus Plaisirs des Rois de France, and at this hour no vestige remains of 
that monument of a state of things gone by never toreturn. Records tell 
us of the vast ceremony used in laying the first stone of this testimonial 
to the folly and slavery of our ancestors. They relate how the King went 
down in person, and how the Queen and all the fair ladies sat in the bal- 
cony of the Hotel des Suisses which stood opposite, and looked on while 
the officers of the royal household, all in their best uniforms escorted his 
Majesty over the ground on which the building was to stand. No record 
save these few lines will, perhaps, ever tell how one single labourer from 
the Creuze, with square head and sunken eyes, with blue blouse and be- 
spattered horse, carried off in a dirty barrow the very foundation which 
had been laid with silver trowel by the snow-white fingers of his Majesty 
of France. The administration of the Menus Plaisirs was at one period of 
Frencii history under the Regency of Louis Quinze, one of the most im- 
portant in the government of France. By it were controlled the expenses 
of the privy purse, and by it were ordained and executed all the vast 

ojets de divertissement which the French Kings once made the most 
mportant business of life. 

n the time of old monarchical glory, more than two thousand clerks 
were kept constantly employed in the different bureaux to register the 
ordonnances of the different private fétes given by the Royal family for 
especial purposes and to especial favourites. It washere that the various 
objects, no longer useful or interesting to the Royal owners, were deposit- 
ed in vast lumber pons, running beneath the whole extent of the roof. 
Among the rubbish thus brought to light, has been the coffin of the daugh- 
ter of Charles the First, Henriette d’Angleterre. It is of oak, beautifull 
carved in wreaths of roses. Patches of Mechlin lace, fastened with gilt 
nails, still cling here and there throughout the-interior, and the strong 
odour of the aromatic herbs with which the lady was embalmed is still 
pungent and powerful. The heart of the great Condé, which was bestow- 
ed as a keepsake upon the Dauphin, father of Louis Seize, when he visited 
Chantilly, was also found among the rubbish of the place. How it got there 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have been concealed and forgotten in some 
old useless cupboard, transported hither when no longer used at the Palace. 
The heart was enclosed in asmart silver urn, above which was fixed a little 
silver lamp. It had evidently been suspended before the altar in the Chap- 
el at Chantilly. Perhaps the Dauphin cried to have the pretty toy, and of 
course the princely hosts could refuse nothing to the sweet child, not even 
the mighty heart of their great ancestor. ow curious it was to witness 
the bringing to light of all these various mementoes, not only of past ages, 
but of past feelings and affections also. A little bonheur de jour, brought 
from Bagatelle, still contained an unfinished letter of Marie Antoinette, 
written a short time after her marriage. The pen was there—the ink 
dried in the drawer. The letter is in German, and written to her “dear 
Grettchen,”’ evidently some friend and playmate of her childhood, who 
had remained behind her at Vienna. She writes like a gay and happy 
child, and leaves off “ because the hunt is fixed for two o’clock.” Aias, 
the letter was resumed no more—and there it has lain for sixty years with 
the rubbish of the Menus Plaisirs. All these things will, however, in due 
course of time, find their due and just appropriation. They are to be sold, 
it appears, and the money to be epplied, like that resulting from the Or- 
leans property, of course to the public good in founding pensions for dis- 
abled soldiers and such-like.—Paris letter, Feb. 2. 





A PREDICAMENT, AND HOW I GOT OUT OF IT. 


Perhaps few of our colonies are so little known as Guiana. Its very 
name, ten years ago, was seldom either heard or seen, except in the count- 
ing-houses and ledgers of the comparatively few merchants trading to one 
of its three great divisions—Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. Itis bet- 
ter known amongst us now, by name at least, as the home of the Victoria 
Regia ; to say nothing of the impetus given to its timber trade by the fine 
collection of its woods shewn in the Great Exhibition. Perhaps I may 
just say, that Guiana is the north eastern portion of South America, ex- 
tending from Orinoco southward to the Amazon. It is divided amongst 
the British, Dutch, and French. British Guiana is the most northern por- 
tion, extending on the sea-board from the Orinoco to the Corentyn, and 
inland to the sources of the last-mentioned river and the Essequibo—an 
area of perhaps 50,000 square miles. Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, extends 
from the river Corentyn to the Marony, and between them inland to their 
sources—the area being not much less than 30,000 square miles. French 
Guiana, or Cayenne, extends coastwise from the Marony to the Oyapock, 
which separates it from Brazil. Its extension inland is uncertain, but the 
area is Ag Bo to be 14,000 square miles. With all these divisions 
of Guiana, I had occasion to become more or less acquainted, though 
chiefly resident at George Town, the Capital of Demerara—indeed, of the 
whole colony, their being perhaps as many whites in George Town as in 
the whole of Essequibo and Berbice together. 

My business in Guiana was an odd one. It was the collecting of skins 
—alike of beasts, birds, and reptiles—and such other specimens of natural 
history as could be dried and transmitted to Europe, to become reanima- 
ted in the hands of the professional stuffer. Perhaps I do not overesti- 
mate my success, if I say that for some years two-thirds of the specimens 
exported from the colony were the produce of my expeditions. These 
were, of course, undertaken only in the dry seasons, of which, in Guiana, 
there are two—the long dry season, from August to November, and the 
short, February and March. The course of proceeding was this :—My In- 
dian scout, an Arawak named Barra, got his corial ready, and laid in a 
supply, according to the time we purposed being absent, of Indian corn, 
cassava, &c. For the meat to accompany this we depended on my dou- 
ble-barrelled gun or rifle, as the case might be. As to clothes, Barra’s 
course was the reverse of that ususally adopted by travellers. Instead of 
adding to his stock, he discarded the decent suit he used to wear in town, 
and contented himself with a single strip of cotton cloth bound tightly 
round his loins, and serving to hold a large knife. My own wardrobe was 
somewhat of the scantiest, but we each had a bag slung round us—Barra’s 
to bold provisions when we left the corial for the forest ; and mine to re- 
ceive such feathered or other spoil as we might be able to collect. One 
part of our equipment must not be forgotten—a strong, but not thick 
rope, about eighty feet long, knotted at intervals of half a yard, and having 
at one end a two-pound iron ball. This was used when, by good-luck, we 
cee a: 6 Sete oer eee not wish to scare the forest 
by our firearms. It was of still more essential service in another way, to 
be described presently. 

It was a lovely —— in August, when Barra and I stepped into the 
little corial, and led leisurely up the noble Eesequibo. As we landed 





, and, in some degree dependent on that question, the lo- 


at two or three on our way, we had not made above twenty miles 
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soon after which we pulled ashore to an Arawak 
encampment for the night. The next day and night were spent in the 
same way ; and on the third morning we paddled a few miles higher up 
still, to the foot of the rapids, some fifty miles from the river’s mouth, 
where we secured the corial. Having slung our bags, I took the rifie, 
Barra the fowling-piece, and we started for the forest—which indeed came 
down to the water's edge—carrying the coil of rope by turns. Asmy ob- 
ject was to secure birds, we did not care to fire until we should see some- 
thing worth firing at. We had been tracking the mazes of the forest, as- 
sisted by Barra’s knife, for about two hours, when we came upon a small 
patch ol arom. at the further side of which stood a noble greenheart 
(.Vectandra Rodiai) of large girth, and without a branch for perhaps 
fifty feet. The tree, however, might have been passed unnoticed, had it 
not been crowned by an unusually fine group of toucans. Had I fired at 
them from the ground, I must bave used shot that would have commerci- 
ally damaged them ; while if we could get up the tree pretty near them, 
small-shot would secure them almost uninjured. 

Uncoiling the rope, Barra tied to the end opposite the ball a long piece 
of string, and then taking the ball in bis right band, retreated some twenty 
paces from the tree, measuring with his eye the distance from the nd 
of the lowest limb. Poising himself, the ball flew from his hand and fell 
over the limb, round which, by a dexterous jerk at the same instant, the 
rope was coiled some four or five times. He had hit the distance so nicely, 
that the end of the rope now dangled down to within a couple of feet 
or so of the ground. The string was therefore not needed, and was untied ; 
the object in affixing it being to have a means of readily recovering the 
rope from the underwood if, as was sometimes the case, it overshot the 
mark, or became entangled in the branches. Resting my rifle against the 
trunk, I prepared to ascend, taking with me the string and my game-bag, 
with the ammunition contained in it. Barra now laid hold of the knotted 
rope, and kept it as steadily to the ground as possible, while I climbed it 
hand over hand, and was soen on the Jimb to which it had been fastened. 
By means of the string, I now drew up wy gun, and proceeded along the 
limb to the fork of the main trunk. In a minute or two, Barra had joined 
me, with the provision-bag still round him, there being too many monkeys 
about, he said, for him to think of risking it below. 

We now, as quietly as possible—and that was very quietly indeed, for 
we were both almost in a state of nature—crept towards the top of the 
tree, and soon had the pleasure of seeing the light dancing through the 
topmost boughs, and our covey of toucans still quietly preening their fea- 
thers, their brilliant breasts glittering in the sun. Barra now took off his 
waistcloth, and went immediately beneath the birds, some fifteen feet be- 
low them, and made ready to spread the cloth, so as to catch the 
with the least possible damage, the moment I had fired. All being ready, 
I gradually, inch by inch, advanced the muzzle to within perhaps twenty 
feet of the toucans, and let fly with both barrels. The shot was one of my 
best. Five first-rate birds fell into Barra’s cloth, three only getting 
away. 

AS the provision-bag was so handy, we thought we could not now do 
better than lunch in our leafy retreat, and so spent perhaps half an hour. 
So luxurious a bower can scarcely be imagined in any but a tropical coun- 
try. The surpassing richness of the forest scenery was seen to great ad- 
vantage from our lofty perch ; and had there been but a few songsters to 
relieve the silence, nothing would have been wanting. These, however, 
were in the thickest shade for an hour or two, to say nothing of my gun 
having driven them beyond us. 

Descending, which required more care than the ascent—not only be- 
cause it is always easier to climb than to return, but because I was bur- 
dened with my toucans, and had to guard them from injury—we came in 
sight of the limb to which our rope was affixed. Well might we start dis- 
mayed! A grave-looking aragnato, one of the howling monkeys (Myce- 
tes ursinus), was coolly seated on the limb, with the ball in his hand, he 
having unwound the rope in order more leisurely to inspect it. The 
weight, as I afterwards remembered, seemed greatly to astonish him, as he 
pe it from one hand to the other, balancing it as he did so. On the 

mpulse of the moment, a shout burst from me at the unprecedented sight 

—-more shame for me !—as a hunter I should have had more presence of 
mind ; but perhaps, after all, nothing could’ have averted what followed : 
the monkey, dropping the ball, leaped in an instant to a neighbouring 
tree, and Lary oC go Never did any sound so smite my ear, as the 
sound of that ball bounding on the ground. Even Barra’s unconcern in 
ordinary forest dangers was overcome, and he stood behind me grave and 
almost trembling. We were, in fact—I did not joke then—a pair of tree’é 
coons, 

It was some minutes before we fully realised our position—on the low- 
est limb of the tree, some fifty feet from the L Poe and without any 
means of reaching it but the string which had drawn up nly gun, and 
which was almost as great a weight as it would bear. ° It was therefore 
quite useless so far as we were concerned. On taking counsel together, 
no way of escape suggested itself, for our scanty clothing, cut into such 
shreds as would bear us, could not reach) when tied round the limb, above 
ten feet down. Our bags added would scarcely have diminished the cer- 
tainty of a broken neck, and, as the trunk was almost too smooth for a 
jaguar, we were fairly at our wit’s end. 

We now took a narrower survey of the tree itself. There did not seem 
to be anything to fear—no cougar or jaguar marks were visible, nor was 
there much probability of snakes being found in it, as none but the very 
largest could compass such a trunk, and they generally prefer a tree over- 
looking a stream or pool, their prey being thus attracted within an easy 
distance for the fatal spring. Should anything approach us, however, we 
had both arms and ammunition. As to food, we were well enough off 
even for some days, Barra having brought the bag with him, to say no- 
thing of my dearly-bought toucans ; but water we had none, nor was there 
the smallest probability of a drop falling. Our chance of being observed 
by any ng Indians was small indeed, in a forest the nearest foot- 
through which was a mile distant ; and as to attracting attention 

y firing, that seemed equally hopeless, as we were known to be out 
on business, and the report of our arms would, therefore, be thought no- 
thing extraordinary. Time had passed during these cogitations, and it 
became unpleasantly certain that the night, at least, must be spent in the 
tree. 

As evening drew on, we made a sparing meal, and pre for such 
rest as we might be able to obtain. Barra’s knife was of good service 
in cutting some of the smaller branches, which we so disposed in a fork a 
little above the main one, as to render us tolerably secure from falling if 
either of us should doze—sleep we hardly expected. Darkness now came 
on apace—a darkness that might almost be felt. Even in the day, these 
forests are sombre enough, though pleasantly so, as they shield one from 
the rays of a blazing sun. Looking towards the patch of savanna, the 
outlines of our tree could, after we had become used to the “ dim ob- 
scure,”” be faintly traced ; but, towards the forest, all was solid black- 
ness, While coming on, indeed, the darkness seemed more as if it were 
something tangible being poured into the forest from above, filling u 
the spaces between the trees, and the smaller interstices between the 
branches—more like this, than a simple deprivation of light. It was op- 
pressively, terribly grand. Soon after night had thus set in, noctarnal 
sounds began to greet ourears. They were, of course, not new to us; but 
in our present situation, they seemed invested with double significance. 
A jaguar came moderately near—to the opposite edge, we thought, of the 
savanna ; on the look-out, probably, for some hog-deer in the open space. 
Upon the whole, however, the most striking feature was the deep si- 
lence that prevailed, except when invaded by these sounds. It made us 
both, at first, almost afraid to break it by a word, as if we should in 
some sort be committing sacrilege in thus aggressing upon Night’s do- 
main. How strange that this dead silence and darkness, and the cease- 
less roar and brightness of Niagara, should affect the mind exactly in 
the same way! It was so at least with me. 

Man’s power of adaptation to circumstances is a benign provision. If 
our misfortune had come upon us at the close instead of in the middle 
of the day, the probability is that we should not have slept a wink. But 
having brooded over it for some hours, it was scarcely, I should judge, 
past midnight, when, in spite of the chilly though calm a ere, 
our scanty protection from it, we both began to doze, and at length fell 
asleep. I awoke once or twice afterwards, but Barra slept on as though 
he was swinging in his hammock at home. About an hour before dawn, 
which I could somehow feel was coming, apart from the warning-cries 
of nocturnal birds and beasts, I became thoroughly aroused, and awoke 
Barra just as the first streak of light cut like a knife into the forest gloom. 
He was more rigid than I, not having changed his position for some 
bours, but soon roused himself, throwing a wondering glance round our 
nest. A 1 dip into the bag was followed by renewed consultation as 
to how we should get down. We at length ote Yen that by the aid of 
Barra’s knife, the string, and our cloths, we to make some kind 
of ladder, by which to release ourselves from our leaky rison. The pros- 

t was not an inviting one, greenheart being one of the heaviest 

ardest woods of the colony ; and Barra’s being the only knife, only 

pe New could be employed—unless, indeed, that one could tie what 
other cut. 

This plan was again revised, and at length we commenced making 





pole intended to reach the ground, down which we could slide without 








It was agreed to 
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farther damage than perbaps some slight laceration. 


Tye Albion. 


and for more than five years during which I held that honourable position, 
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showed that 


given by his Koyal Highness being quite sufficient, and they 


join the pieces of which our pole must necessarily be composed by a peg I can say most traly that | received from Her Majesty every support and while be considered that he ought not to be Commander-in Chief, he like 


and socket—the latter foreshadowing an uncomfortable amount of diffi every mark of confidence that a Minister could fairly expect, and I took | wise considered whether be could not be aid and assistance to Her Maj 


culty and enforced patience, We had not long commenced chopping off 
a branch, pretty hizh up, @ the first length of our pole, when the three 
toucans, as I verily believe they were, which had the day before escaped, 
again settled on the topmost bough. Speedily hearing, however, the noise 
below them, they flew off, and we saw them no more. From morning to 
night, with the exception of a short visit to the bag, we worked away, and 
after all, had not been able to complete more than eighteen feet at most, 
in three lengths. The two joints, however, answered admirably, having 
been made sufficiently tight to require some force in screwing heme the 
peg. We saffered much from the want of water, especially as the labour 
caused us freely to perspire ; and we felt some faintness of heart creeping 
over us as we lay down to rest for the second night. 

We slept, notwithstanding—deeply, heavily—and awoke in the morn- 
ing as before, to recommence a toil that now seemed hopeless. The | 
branches that answered our purpose became scarce ; our kuife was blunted | 
by the hard wood ; and suddenly we at the same moment gave up work, | 
and looked in each other’s faces. Whatever he may have found in mine, | 
I read only despair in my companion’s, and I turned away my eyes for re- | 
lief. They made a discovery which caused my heart toleap. On the | 
farther side of the next tree to us—that, in fact, by which the monkey had | 
escaped—was a huge liana, large even here, where they twist among the 
forest, and bind the trees together, like stout ships’ cables. It reached 
within about ten feet of the ground, depending some twenty feet from a 
limb which our weight would put into no sort of danger, if we could only 
reachit. And why should we not reach it, by bridging the space between 
the two trees by means of our pole? It was already long enough, and 
the idea was no sooner conceived than we set toworkitout. Having 
decided on the most eligible point whence to make the experiment, a care- 
ful hoist sent the further end of the pole neatly into a fork of the further 
tree. The joints bore the jerk almost without a sound, and Barra was 
over in a trice, running catlike along the pole, at a height of perhaps 
seventy-five feet from the ground. Being a much heavier man, there was 
the more reason why I should cross in the same way, as quickly as possi- 
ble ; but I confess I was afraid ; and, on Barra’s assurance that it would 
bear me, I crossed astride, and without mishap—thanks to the exceeding 
toughness of the wood. We had hardly congratulated ourselves on our 
success so far, when it simultaneously occurred to us both that the gun, 
bags, &c., were all in our late nest, and very blank we looked. Barra, 
however, insisted on immediately returning, and lowering them at once 
to the ground by the string. 

In the meantime, I descended to the limb whence the liana hung, and 
saw at once that our troubles were at an end. Barra soon joined me, and 
first slid down. It would not break with him, he said, even if it did with 
me. On reaching the bottom, however, he told me to follow him, which 
I did as soon as the oscillation caused by his descent had ceased. Taking 
up our guns and baggage, which seemed twice as heavy as when we last 
carried them, we made the best of our way to the river, and never found 
water so delightful before. 

Barra was none the worse for his arboreal sojourn. I contracted a 
fever, not severe, which lasted for a week or ten days, and which I regret- 
po gf because of its shortening the dry season by the term of its du- 

on. 

We several times visited the tree afterwards, in our rambles through 
the forest, and on the very last occasion the space between the trees was 
still bridged by our peg-and-socket pole. It may be there yet, liana- 
bound, to render it the more secure. 





kutpevial Parliament. 


THE VINDICATION OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, Jan. 31. 

In the debate on the Address in answer to the Royal Speech, VIS- 
COUNT HARDINGE spoke as follows :—After the statement made by 
the noble earl (Aberdeen), I beg to confirm every word he has said with 
respect to the non-interference of Prince Alvert with the business of the 
army at the Horse Guards. I believe, my lords, these reports were set in 
motion at the same time that Major-General Sir G. Brown resigned the 
situation of Adjutant-General. I never saw any attack on his Royal 
Higkness before that time, but then it was that the press, or a portion of 
the press, entered into a conspiracy to attack the Prince. I can take it 
on myself to assert that, as to the patronage of the army, consisting of the 
colonelcies of some 26 or 27 regiments, the mode of exercising it is for the 
Commander-in-Chief to submit a recommendation to Her Majesty as to the 
he thinks most fit to succeed in case of vacancy, and I canonly say 

that in every instance since I have held the office I have received my re- 
commendations back with Her Majesty's signature—in every case the re- 
commendation has been acceeded to, and consequently there could be no 
such interference as is stated on the part of the Prince. But it has been 
systematically stated that this interference has been exercised. Now it 
was the Adjutant-General, then the Deputy Adjutant-General, again the 
Assistant Adjutant-General, who had resigned in consequence. One 
paper stated that an officer had been appointed to one of these posts he 
“ refused to take office unless he received an assurance the Prince would 
not interfere with him.” (Hear, hear.) On one occasion I found that the 


very words said to be used by the Adjutant-General on having a conver- | *¢ 


sation with me were put intoa paper, and that he was stated to have said, 
“He had sworn obedience to the Queen, but did not recognize the au- 
thority which was used at the Horse Guards.” I immediately wrote to 
Sir George Brown, and desired to know if there had been any transaction 
of that character, or any conversation of the kind, and in his reply he ut- 
terly denied it, and assured me no such co: ndence as that alluded to 
had taken place, and that he had never used the words attributed to him. 
It is hardly worth while, my lords, to multiply instances of this kind 
(hear, hear) with respect to the conduct of his Royal Highness; but I 
concur in what the noble ear] stated that there is not a shadow of founda- 
tion for these charges ; and I can assure you that during the whole of the 
time I have been in the situation I have the honoar to fill, I have entered 
into conversation at various times with the Prince, and that I have de- 
rived the ee advantage fromit. For instance, he last year suggest- 
ed to me the construction of the camp at Chobham which I believe to have 
been of advantage. But why, my lords, am I to be debarred, or why is any 
other officer in my position to be debarred, from the advice of his Royal 
Highness? (Hear.) Why should I be debarred from communicating with 
him as a Field-Marshal and as a colonel of the Guards, when I can coin- 
municate with any other officer I please? (Hear.) I can only repeat that 
his Royal Highness has never in any manner interfered with the duties of 
the Horse Guards, but that he has always shown the utmost desire for its 
efficiency and the advantage of the servive, and that I shall on every oc- 
casion, when I may require his advice, boldly and openly address his 
Royal Highness. If I exercise my duty wrongfully at the Horse Guards, 
am responsible (hear, hear); bat this I may say, that when I was ap- 
pointed to the post of Commander-in-Chief of the army by the noble lord, 
he did very kindly and distinctly explain to me that my duties were only 
professional, and that I was under no obligation of party or of a political 
nature. The same took place when my noble friend behind me came into 
office, and not one of them has ever interfered with the distribution of the 
patronage of the army. I am, therefore, alone responsible for it, and I 
have told you that in the exercise of it my recommendations to Her Ma- 
jesty have been invariably attended to. 1 utterly repudiate as unworthy 
of belief the atrocious libels which have been circulated against bis Royal 
Highness. (Hear, hear.) 


House of Commons, 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL concluded his speech, in these words. Now, 
I have stated generally the views I entertain on the several topics in 
the address and I have now to call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject of great importance, on which I hope I have not been wrong in sup- 
posing that no member in this House would adopt or countenance 
the calumnies that have been spread respecting his royal Highness Prince 
Albert (“ Hear, hear,” and loud cheers.) If these calumnies were like 
calumnies, and had only ordinary effects, I might be disposed to 
leave without notice, and let them pass away in the course of time ; 
but there has been so much of honest delusion as well as of foul calumny 
in them, that I do feel it necessary to make some statements with regard 
to the position of this illustrious prince. First, gentlemen, as to the 
of unconstitutional interference on the part of his Royal Sone 
been generally admitted throughout the country, and by all per- 
sons, that there never wasa who acted more strictly in the spirit 
of the constitution in the exercise of ber oes than Her Majesty. 
(Loud cheers.) Her Majesty has accepted the Minister whom she found 
House of Commons, and to him has given her entire 
ber accession she found Melbourne 
complete confidence. Lord Melbourne 
eel, and Sir R. Peel, too, enjoyed the entire 
confidence of Her Majesty. 1t was my destiny to succeed to Sir R. Peel ; 


Sir, 
the 
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occasion to express to Her Majesty my gratitude for the kindness with 
which I was treated, and for the attention with which all my representa- 
tions were listened to by Her Majesty. (Hear, bear.) Well then, is it not 
a strange and incredible assertion that, while Her Majesty, having the 
Prince Consort by her side during the greater part of that time, had 
pursued a course of conduct entirely constitutional in respect to her Go- 
vernment, the Prince Consort could have been acting, on the other hand 
ia an unconstitutional manner? There is something entirely abeurd and 
contradictory on the face of sucha statement. Bat I do not feel it! 
necessary, owing to this “* bonest delusion,” which I said prevailed to enter 

more into what is the position, not mach defined in any of our law books, 
and not fenced by the usual guards of lawand precedent. When her Ma- 
jesty came to the throne, being then oaly 15 years of age, and of course 
inexperienced in affairs, Lord Melbourne considered what it became him 

to do, when Her Majesty was pleased to say that he should continue in the 

post of First Lord of the Treasury. It seemed to Lord Melbourne that it 

was his duty to advise Her Majssty on all subjects with respect to matters 

of domestic interest--with respect to the arrangements of the Palace, as 

well as with respect to the bigher and ordinary dutfes of a Prime Minis- 

ter. But doubtful whether he had come to a right opinion, he resorted to 

the highest advice he could obtain ; he went to the Duke of Wellington 

and stated his views. The Duke of Wellington entirely concurred with 

Lord Melbourne, and said that, if he held the office of Prime Minister, he 

should take exactly the course which Lord Melbourne had pointed out. 

(Hear, hear.) About three years after Her Majesty’s accession Her Ma- 

jesty espoused Prince Albert, the present Prince Consort. The position 

in which Prince Albert would stand was likewise matter of consideration. 

He was, as the House knows, naturalized by Parliament, and in such a 

manner that he could become a member of the Privy Council. Some 

doubts have been statedjon this subject, but everybody who looked into 

the subject is aware that Prince Albert was not only able but fully au- 

thorised to sit in the Privy Council. Lord Melbourne asked me--I am 

quite uncertain as to the date—as to the course that should be pursued 

with respect to despatches and all the most secret communications of the 

Ministry. I said 1 had no doubt whatever that Her Majesty should com- 

municate them as she thought fit to the Prince Consort, and that I did not 

think that in his relation to Her Majesty it would be fit to have any 

concealment on this subject. (Hear, hear.) Iam not sure, from recol- 

lection, whether Lord Melbourne or myself mentioned the subject to the 

Cabinet ; but I am perfectly sure, as far as Lord Melbourne and myself 
are concerned, that we thought it our duty to advise the Queen that such 

should be her conduct with respect to the despatches and communications, 

I think any other advice would have been foolish and unbecoming. (Hear, 

hear.) It could not but happen that the Prince, after his marriage, would 

discuss public events with her Majesty ; and, to fancy that he should ga- 

ther his information from newspapers and public statements, while Her 

Majesty had all the despatches and official information, would be to sup- 

pose not only an absurdity, but a thing that would have been imprac- 

ticable. (Cheers.) 

Such, then, being the position of the Prince, it is quite evident that 

there is no trath in the colour which has been attempted to be placed on 

his Royal Highness’s relation to Her Majesty in this respect ; that Lord 

Melbourne constitutionally debarred the Prince from a knowledge of 

State affairs, and that Sir R. Peel was the first person to introduce him to 
a knowledge of those affairs. (Hear, hear.) 1 believe it is true that in 

Sir R. Peel’s time it first happened that his Royal Highness was present 

during the interviews which the Ministers had with the Queen, but the 

House will at once see, that if his Royal Highness according to the ad- 

vice of Lord Melbourne, was informed of all that was going on, and knew, 

as well as Her Majesty, all that was taking place, his mere introduction 

into the closet when the Ministers had their communication with Her Ma- 

jesty was merely a convenience, and added nothing to the principle adopt- 








ed. (Cheers.) Naturally, if the Prince had not been present (he is 
usually present, but not always so) when the Ministers were with the 
Queen, fer Majesty would have communicated to him what occurred. 
That would have been a circuitous report of what the Ministers had said, 
and, I think, a less convenient mode of communication than if his Royal 
Highness were present at the time ; for I need hardly say that bis Royal 
Highness having the intellect, the information, and the knowled e that 
belongs to him, it would have been quite impossible that Her Majesty 
should not have spoken to him on every matter of great importance. 
(Hear, hear.) I am now speaking eng | of these relations, without 
any reference to the constitutional relations which exist between the So- 
vereign and her Ministers, because I stated at the commencement that 
there never had been any a that those relations were not properly 
conducted. (Hear, hear,) ell, then, it was not Sir R. Peel, but Lord 
Melbourne and myself who advised (and we thought we were acting in 
the full spirit of the constitution in giving that advice) that his Royal 
Highness should be fully informed with respect to all affairs of a national 
interest. (Hear, hear.) But did Lord Melbourne, when he went out of 
office, consider there was no advantage in Her Majesty having that coun- 
sel? Be it remembered that Lord Melbourne took on himself at the ac- 
cession of the Queen during her youth, to give advice on every subject 
that came before Her Majesty. At the time when Sir R. Peel accepted 
the reins of office, Her Majesty had been already married. It was on the 
30th of Augusg, 1841, that Lord Melbourne wrote to Her Majesty in these 
rms :— 
“ Aug. 30, 1841.—Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself without again 
stating to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour of saying to 
our Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. Lord Melbourne 
had formed the highest opinion of his Royal Highnese’s judgment, temper, 
and discretion ; and he cannot but feel a great consolation and security 
in the reflection that he leaves your mgt in a situation in which your 
Majesty has the inestimable advantage of such advice and assistance. 
Lord Melbourne feels certain that your Majesty cannot do better than to 
have recourse to it when itis needed, and to rely upon it with confidence.” 
(Cheers.) Such was the opinion which Lord Melbourne had formed of his 
Royal Highness’s ability and character, and I may ~~ that no one who 
ever had any intercourse with his Royal Highness could form any other 
opinion, but must appreciate most highly the judgment and ability of 
that distinguished personage. These are observations which I am called 
on to make, for, be it recollected that lam now speaking in defence of a 
Prince near the throne, who has been injured by anonymous scandal 
(cheers); and this is the first opportunity be has authorized any commu- 
nication to be made. (Renewed cheers.) His Royal Highness then con- 
tinued in the position I have mentioned, giving advice to her Majesty 
whenever it was needed, and assisting Her Majesty whenever she thought 
assistance required ; yet the most constitutional deference was at the same 
time paid to the advice of the Ministers. (Hear, hear.) And be it ob- 
served, though it may have happened in the course of the reign of the 
Princes of the House of Hanover, that ministers have been obliged to re- 
sign becausg they could not agree to something that the Sovereign pro- 
posed, or because they were obliged to tender advice which was not ac- 
ceptable to the Sovereign; yet, in the reign of the present Queen, the 
administrations have always ceased in consequence of a vote of this Honee. 
(Cheers.) During my administration there occurred a case in which his 
Royal Highness had again to consider his position, and to determine what 
he should do with respect to a proposal that was made. I had some cor- 
respondence with the Duke of ape at the time when the office of 
adjutant-general was vacant ; and the Duke of Wellington went to Wind- 
sor and informed Prince Albert that it was his opinion that it would be a 
great advantage to the army, if, after his death, his Royal Highness were 
placed by her Majesty in the position of Commander-in-Chief. The Duke 
of Wellington said, that he had thought much on it—tbat all his feelings 
and wishes were for the good administration of the army--that the army 
peculiarly belonged to the Crown, and that be did not think its interests 
could in any way be so well cared for asin the case that Prince Albert 
would consent to be his successor. The Duke added that he wished to 
have a decision on the subject, because he would make such arrangements 
with respect to the office of Adjutant-General, and other offices at the 
Horse-Guards, as would give to bis Royal Highness all the assistance be 
would require. Prince Albert could not but feel it a great compliment 
to be told by the Duke of Wellington that he was a proper person to suc- 
ceed him in the command of the army, but, after some reflection, he in- 
formed the Duke of Wellington that he considered his place was to be 









always near the Queen; that he thought he ought to identify himself 
with her position and her interests, and that he would depart that 
attitude fhe sought to have any separate office of his own, more 
cially the office ot Commander-in-Chief, and thereby become 


and felt that he was bound to give his whole mind, intelligence, at 
ability to that object. (Cheere.) ’ 

With regard to the charges made against his Royal Highness, many of 
them are too frivolous to be worth attention, being mere straws, whieh 
x wre one day and disappeared the next. ut now, having e2- 
plained the general position of the Prince—a position of the greatest im- 
portance—I shall mention some of the charges which have been meade 
against him with respect to different branches of the pablic service. With 
respect to the army in particular, it has been stated that his Royal High 
ness has been jn the habit of constantly interfering. Now, I should say 
that when the Duke of Wellington requested the decision of Prince Albert 
on the suggestion he had made, be at the same time sald that it was not 
likely that the Queen should TF personally to the details of the mili- 
tary eervice, but he hoped that Royal Highness would always give bir 
attention to anything that affected the state and efficiency of the army. 
This his Royal Highness has done with respect to any genéral questions 
which he thought affected its state and efficiency, but with respect to the 
ordinary business of the Horse Guarda, and with’ respect to patronage, 
there he has never in any way interfered. (Hear, hear.) I think ¢ 
House will agree with me, however, that after the Duke of Wellington bad 
made the request I have just mentioned, stating that Her Majesty war 
hardly likely to attend to those points which the kings her predecessor» 
had, it ie but right that his Royal Highness with respect to general ques- 
tions which might tend to improve the army, should pay attention to 
them. (Hear, hear.) It bas appeared that a short time ago a ciroeum 
stance occurred which has been so perverted that I must take the liberty 
of stating what was the real conduct of the prince. The Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General are appointed by the Sovereign and not by the 
Commander-in-Chief, but the Sovereign, as may be supposed, usually 
takes the advice of the Commander-in-chief in making these appointments. 
A difference of opinion occurred between Lord Hardinge and era. Brown 
with respect to the weight which the soldier should carry, and other pointe 
of detail in military arrangements. Sir G, Brown whose correspondence 
has been shown me, wrote a letter in exceedingly suitable terms, saying 
that, as there was a considerable difference of opinion between Lord Har- 
dinge and himself, and as his own opinion was formed on what he bad 
heard fall from the Duke of Wellington, he thought it better to resign the 
office of Adjutant-General, and begged Lord Hardinge to place bis resig- 
nation before the Queen, Now, it has been pretended that this resignation 
has been somehow produced by the interference of Prince Albert. That 
story isutterly false ; for the resignation arose entirely from the differenee 
of opinion I have stated. (Hear,hear.) Lord Fardinge immediately laid 
the resignation before Her Mojesty, and recosamended that Sir G. Cath 
cart should be appointed as the successor to Sir G. Brown, considering 
him to be a very distinguished officer, and of ar age enabling bim to per- 
form the active duties of that station. Her Majesty acquiesced in that ad- 
vice, only expressing a haope that General Wetherall, who isthe son of an 
equerry who had been in constant attendance on the late Duke of Kent, 
and who was next in the office, might have been selected, It certainly is 
not unnatural that Her majesty, in consideration of the services of Gener- 
al Wetherall’s father, should have wished that every attention and con- 
sideration should be shown to that gallant officer. Lord Hardinge seid 
he was ready to pay every consideration to the merits of General Wether- 
all ; that he considered him a highly meritorious officer, and that he had 
performed bis duty in garrison well; but be did not consider him so eff} 
cient as Sir G. Cathcart for the post of Adjutant-Generol. Nevertheless, 
he said he was ready to take measures to show that no disapprobation of 
the gallant officer was intended, and Her +Majesty conveyed to General 
Wetherall her high sense of his services, and with an intimation that it 
was not from any slight of those services that Lord Hardinge’s advice had 
been acquiesced in. General Wetherall expressed himself most gratified by 
Her Majesty's condescension and kindness, and made no complaint of the 
appointment made. Presently, however, it was said that Sir G. Brown 
had been spoken to by Lord Hardinge and that the latter bad said, but | 
will read the letter in which the allusion is contained. The letter is dated 
the 20th of January, and is as follows-— 

* Great Stanhope-street, Jan. 20, 

“Lord Hardinge presents his compliments to Sir George Brown, and 
requests his attention to an article in the Morning Advertiser of the 
18th of January, which describes ‘Sir George Brown as having on one ve 
casion replied with great emphasis to Lord Hardinge that he was aware 
that he had sworn allegiance to Her Majesty, but that he could not recog- 
nize the authority.of the Prince {n any matter connected with the office 
at the Horse Guards.’ Lord Hardinge desires to be informed whether, 
in the transaction of the official business of the Adjutant-General’s de 
partment, any such conversation as that described ever took place between 
them ?” 
To that note Sir George Brown replied as follows :— 


“61, Eaton-equare, Jan. 20, 

“ Sir George Brown presents his compliments to Lord Hardinge, and 
in reply to his note this moment received, begs to assure his lordship that 
he has no recollection whatever of ever having received orders from bim 
as emanating from Prince Albert, and that consequently he never could 
have expressed himself in the terms be is represented to have done in the 
article extracted from the Morning dvertiser, transmitted with bis lord- 
ship’s note.” 

(Hear, hear.) With respect to other stories relating to the Horse-Guards, 
the same contradiction, if it were worth while, could be given. (Cheers.) 
I believe I have described accurately the etate of relations which do exist 
between Prince Albert and the Commander-in-Chief., When the Duke of 
Wellington was Commander-in-Chief these communications were frequent. 
They have been less frequent of late, but they all refer to the general et- 
ficiency and state of the army. There is another subject with t te 
which a specific assertion was likewise hazarded. It was said t no 
question of foreign policy, and more especially with regard to that East- 
ern question, which at present absorbs in so great a degree the attention 
of the country, Prince Albert had taken a course to thwart the advice of 
Her Majesty’s responsible Ministers, and that, in fact, he was in the habit 
of writing to our foreign Ministers, Well, Lord Westmoreland, perceivin 
an allegation of that sort, wrote the following letter the Morning A 
vertiser :—( Already published in last week’s .d/bion.) 
Thus whenever those allegations take a specific shape, it is obyious 
that they can be at once contradicted and disproved in the most decided 
manner. (Cheere.) His Royal Highness never has beeu in the habit of 
corresponding with foreign Ministers, (Cheers.) There was one 
—I believe one only,—io which it happened that the Minister of a forel 
country wrote to him,--undesired by him, not requested by bim,—and 
immediately sent the letter to the Secretary of Svate for Foreign A 
and desired to know what answer be should retarn, (Cheers,) With re- 
spect to the Court of St. Petersburg, I believe the only communications 
at have passed have been with regard to those matters of ordinary 
courtesy now some time gone ; and, on auother occasion, when # near re- 
lation of Her Majesty, being the representative of Austria at that Court, 
was afflicted with a dangerous illness, Sir Hamilton Seymour, our Am- 
baseador there, wrote repeated accounts from day to day of the state of 
health of ber relation. (Hear, hear.) I have = through quite as far, ly 
think, as it is proper or becoming for me to go into these verious charges ; 
and now I hope I need hardly appeal to this House to consider, but I hope 
the country will consider what mast be the position of the Prince as re- 
lates to Her Majesty. We have bad two female sovereigns before, whore 
reigns are great aad glorious in English history. Queen Elizabeth--no 
doubt feeling that she would not like to divide ber power, aod that her 
mind, and fortitude, and ambition were fally equal to the conduct of all 
the affairs of this realm—as the House kaows, never married. 
Anne was married, but to a prince of no very distinguished intell 


, 


(a laugh,) and we all know that while the policy of Marlborough pre- 
vailed great victories were gained, aud owing to a of influence at 
the Palace—one lady supplanting another—those vie were changed 
to the convention of Utrecht. Her Majesty is in different 


from either of those Queens, Her Majesty is married to a of sin- 
gular attainments (cheers), and their life is as an example 
to all the Queen’s subjects as her constitational conduct is a model for all 
sovereigns. (Cheers.) arate, | man believe me if I were to say, thas 
anited, the Queen never consulted with the Prince Consort, whom I bave 
just described, with respect to affairs that necessarily interest the 
tunes of her Crown, the welfare ode poe 

rior life, and our relations with many of those who are 
bear.) No oné would believe me if 1 made such an 
future there will be no delusion on 
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M@eandation to the throne. (Great cheering.) 
OPENING OF THE COASTING TRADE. 


Friday, Feb. 5. 
The House went into Committee on Merchant Shipping and Pilotage, 


Mr. CARDWELL moved resolutions for leave to introduce two bills— 
~one to admit foreign rbips to the coasting trade ; another to consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to merchant shipping. He gave a brief ex 
wpesition of the alterations contemplated by the latter bill, under the heads 
of registry, discipline, safety, lights, and pilotage, the main object of the 
‘bill being, he said, to consolidate the existing law. The working of the 
Hate changes in our navigation policy, Mr. Cardwell showed, so far from | 
vrealizing the apprehensions of their opponents, had proved highly advan- 
«, and he indicated some of the measures meditated for improving 
vasutical science and education. He then adverted to the other measure, 
“which would strike off the only remaiging fetter upon free navigation, in- | 
sisting upon the waut of ships in all parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
sthe ooal trade, the rise of freights, the augmentation of wages, and other 
«reasons which showed the impolicy of keeping up an artificial obstacle, 
“the removal of which need, he thought, create no alarm either for the 
edhipping interest or the revenue of this country. wh 

r. HORSFALL hoped that time would be allowed to those whose in- | 
Gerests were involved to consider these changes.—Mr. HUME expressed 
Visis satisfaction at the proposed alterations, and suggested other improve- 
ements, especially with reference to light dues, which be was of opinion 
«ought to be charged upon the goods, not upon the ship.—Mr. H. T. LID- 
WELL gave some explanation respecting certain remarks made by him 
~apon the manning of the Tayleur, and, with regard to the admission of 
Worcign vessels to the coasting trade, hoped that it would not involve 
eaerious consequences.—Sir G. PROHELL believed that the removal of the 
westriction would work no danger to our maritime interesta—Mr. HEN- 
ALBY, coinciding generally in the views of the Government, threw out 

tiona for farther amendments of the law. 

r. LABOUCHERE observed with great satisfaction the reception 

~which the house had given to the proposals of the Government, the total 
absonce of anything like party spirit, and the general desire which had 
‘been expressed to co-operate in giving effect to 24 measures af- 
eoting the interests of our mercantile marine. In the bill for the repeal 
of the navigation laws, which be (Mr. Laboucbere) had proposed, the 
-ooasting trade was included ; for, indeed, he could see no reason why, if 
they threw open their general trade, they should not act in the same 
emanner with the coasting trade. Hecould understand that persons might 
deel apprebensive as to the competition of foreign ships in the foreign or 
oolonial trade, but whatever laws might be passed, there could not be a 
dloubt but that the coasting trade of the country would always, in the 
enain, rest in the bands of the British shipowners, He believed that any 
attempt to pass a bill, consolidating, while it at the same time proposed 
¢e amend, the law affecting the commercial marine, would be attended 
with considerable difficulty, and he would suggest whether it would not 
%e more advisable to pass, in the first instance, a bill proposing to eflect 
each amendments as were thought desirable and at a later period of the 
aeasion to pass a simple consolidating bill. That was the course which 
chad been usually adopted in similar cases, and he thought it might be ad 
*hered to with advantage. He thought that the proposal to encourage 
¢he formation of nautical schools, although an exceedingly important one, 
was, at the same time, one which required to be cautiously dealt with, 
for since the passing of acts which required qualification on the part of 
captains and seamen, a great many private schools had sprung up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which afforded the necessary amount of in- 
struction. It was desirable that in any step taken by the Government, 
nothing should be done calcutated to counteract the beneficial influence of 
these schools. (Hear, hear.) During the last session he had ventured to 
express some doubt with respect to the propriety of totally removing all 
restrictions on the manning of the ships. He was not actuated in this 
inion by any fear that it would have the effect of lowering the wages 
pn but because he thought that in the event of war it would be 
found that vessels essentisily foreign would, upon the mere colour of Bri- 
4ish ownership, be claiming the protection of the British flag, and involv-. 
the country in disputes, which might be excessively inconvenient 
(Hear, hear.) His fears, however, were partially removed by the opinion 
of Dr. Lushington, that be was not apprehensive of any difficulty arising 
from that source. But it appeared that, under the apprehensions which 
-exiated at this moment of a war with Russia, certain Russian ships at Li- 
verpool had been transferred to English shipowners, and that the Eng- 
fish purchasers of these ships had been so accommodating as to take also 
the captain and crew as part of the bargain. (A laugh.) These «ships, 
therefore, which a day or two since were Russian ships, were now, to all 
dntents and purposes, English ships. It would be satisfactory to know, 
ewhether in the event of war such a course would produce any difficulties. 
(Hear, hear.) All the measures proposed appeared to be in the right di- 
eection, and he believed that the house could scarcely employ itself in a 
amore useful and more honourable manner than by doing all that lay in 
its power to promote and entourage that great branch of the service of 
éhe country, upon the prosperity of which its power and greatness mainly 
<dlepends, (Hear, hear.) 

Admiral WALCOTT concurred in the opinion expressed as to the im- 
propriety of confiding British carriage, capital, and honour to the keeping 
of the crews of vessels entirely foreign. He doubted, indeed, whether it 
would be possible to secure subordination among such motly and hetero- 
geneous crews as those of which many vessels were now com i. With 
reference to the loss of the John Tayleur he would call the attention of 
the right honourable the President of the Board of Trade to the considera- 
tion, whether it would not be desirable that the Government should take 
are that no ship should go to sea without having it made clearly mani- 
fest to some competent officer that there was a sufficient number of able 
seamen on board properly to navigate the ship. If there was one point 
more than another which gave him pain in connection with the loss of the 
Tayleur, it was that, with scarcely an exception, the whole of the women 

children on board had perished. It was always considerd the first 
i profession to which he belonged, that officers and seamen 

ld always disregard their own lives, when they could give succour to 
a woman. [Hear. hear.) 

Capt. SCOBELL considered that the throwing oper of the coasting 
*tcade was but the natural consequence of repealing the navigatiou laws. 





Ale suggested that, as captains and masters of vessels were compelled to 
~andergo an examination, it would be desirable that steps should also be 
“taken for ascertaining whether the crews of vessels were fit to go to sea, 


for he had no doubt but that it would turn out that an insufficient crew 
was the main cause of the loss of the John Tayleur. A larger portion 
éhan one-third of landsmen would be found in working the ship to be pos- 
itively in the way, and a greater hindrance than assistance. He regret- 
ted that the laws as affecting apprentices in the navy had been repealed, 
for they might as well expect to reap without sowing, as expect to obtain 
a su nt and constant supply of men, especially in the time of war ex- 
oept the apprenticeship system were encouraged, and every vessel was 
bound to have a certain number on board. One of the results of the act 
already passed had been, as was stated, that Russian ships had been ena- 
bled to register under the British flag. These vessels might be insulted 
by American, Spanish, or Portuguese ships, not a single Englishman might 
be on board ; but England would be compelled to come forward to avenge 
the insults offered to the honour of her flag, and which she had placed en- 
in the hands of foreigners. (Hear. 
After some remarks from Mr. Phillips and Mr. In am, 
Mr. LAING desired to express his thanks to the dent of the Board 
of Trade for the measures he intended to introduce, and the strong sense 
he entertained of the practical benefits which they were calculatd to pro- 
dace. During the past year the whole bearings of this question had been 
brought before him in a variety of ways, and he was strongly impressed 
with the vast commercial inconvenience and injury which had been sus- 
tained from the rene rates to which freights had risen in the coast- 
ing trade. Great loss had been sustained by individuals engaged in the 
trade from the entire ro Song et which existed of getting vessels to 
materials from p bed ace. It was not, therefore, the ques- 
¢ion now whether the coastin e should be carried on by British ships 
and sailors exclusively, but whether it was possible to get ships and sail- 
ors at all. (Hear.) He did not think there was much in the objection 
— by the hon. member for Liverpool, namely, that if the monopoly of 
tish vessels in the coasting trade were destroyed, great injury would 
the inflicted on the best nursery of British seamen. He believed that if the 
t high rates were kept up, the consequence would be in a few years 
‘to annihilate a large ion of the coasting trade and to transfer the traf. 
fic to the railways. ¢ result had been y predicted by a high au- 
thority in these matters, Mr. W. S. Lindsay, though for his own part he did 
mot that under ordinary circumstances, and with a low rate offreights, 


the competition of the railways would seriously affect the coasting trade. 
He was convinced, however, at the same time, that if, by any unhappy 
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wmore strongly to the Queen of this realm, and to give a Grmer aad stronger ed for a period of four, five, or six years, the prediction of Mr. Lindeay | Baron Branow.” 


would be accomplished. The effect of admitting foreigners to participate | 


oceurred last 
ced impossibi 
would prove a great boon to the country. In order to show how the 
present law operated, he might mention that in the northern district of 
Seotiand, with which he was more particularly connected, there was an 
excellent crop of potatoes last year, while in the south of England tne 
crop was almost a complete failure. The result was that potatoes were 
very scarce and dear in the London market, but cheap and plentiful in the 
markets of Scotland. At the very time when the scarcity prevailed in 
London there were several Prusians and Norwegian vessels coming to the 
ports in the north of Scotland with battens for the herring trade, but in 
consequence of the law probibiting foreign ships from engaging in the 
coasting trade of England, they could not be employed in conveying po- 
tatoes to the Thames. (Hear.) The proposed alteration in the law would 
be mainly confined to Prussian, Swedieh, Danish, and Norwegian ships, 
and could cagthinn he asked, be more desirable than that we should cul- 
tivate friendship with these northern nations upon the foundation of mu- 
tual interests? 

The motion was agreed to, and leave was given to br 


ear, with rates extravagantly high, and with an experien- 
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SEMTIMENTAL SOCIALISM. 


The Council of the Society of Arts and Manufactures—a society which 
is a perfectly voluntary body, having no commercial or manufacturing or 
industrial authority—-bas taken a very strange, and what is likely to turn 
out a very mischievousstep. Unasked and unsolicited by any one, it has 
summoned a conference of delegates from masters whose capital is lying 
compulsorily unproductive in consequence of combinations against the 
profit of capital, and from men who are living in voluntary idleness at 
other people’s expense rather that take the market value of their indivi- 
dual labour. To these delegates, as if there was not already discord 
enough in the present disputes, the Council proposes to add representa- 
tives of the strike which formerly took place in Londonin the mechanical 
engineers’ establishmenta—thus re-opening the bitterness and ill-will of 
an old sore now skinned over, if notquite healed up. And thisconference, 
to be presided over by Lord R. Grosvenor, in many respecte an excellent 
man, butin no respect distinguished for any knowledge on economical 
subjects, proposes in a single day, and with a limitation as to individual 
discussion of “ a few minutes,” to debate and settle ten of the most dif- 
ficult and abstruse questions of economical science, which, when resolved, 
will leave the practical questions at Preston exactly where it was found! 
That the Council of the Society of Arts could have dreamt of such a 
piece of folly, is indeed matter of surprise. There is however some con- 
solation in seeing that in such an absurdity the Prince Consort’s name 
does not appear, There is good sense, as well as good taste, in its 
absence. 

Throughout the Society’s notice, which accémpanies their card of ad- 
mission, there runs the fatal assumption that there is something in the 
present strike to discuss with the strikers. Now there is nothing that 
will bear argument. The question is simply one of liberty and freedom 
on the part of labourers and capitalists. The capitalist in bis individual 
capacity seeks labourers in theirs. But with regiments, platoons, or com- 
binations of labour, he of course refuses to treat and form contracts. And 
this for the sake of the labourer quite as much as his own. For so to deal 
with labour would deprive skill and industry of its special reward, would 
place them on a level with stupidity and idleness, and would suspend the 
operation of the law of supply and demand by which alone prices can be 
justly regulated. The tendency of modern manufacturers is, indeed, too 
much to place superior and inferior skill on a level ; and to counteract 
this tendency on behalf of labour itself; it becomes doubly necessary to in- 
sist on individual freedom of bargaining. This, and not the minor ques- 
tions which the Society of Arts is going to have an interlocutory gossip 
about, is the principle at issue. To discuss it is to weaken it. Either our 
manufacturers must preserve the principle intact, as a matter above and 
beyond all controversy, or they must abandon it by treating it as “ an 
open question.” On one side is freedom of trade, on the other Social- 
ism, and what M. Louis Blanc called the Organization of Labour. 
Such must be the controversy, if these proceedings mean anything at all 
which Lord Robert will really, but very likely unconsciously, be presid- 
ing over on Monday. 

With the profits of capital, except as they increase or diminish the de- 
mand for hands, labourers have nothing to do. To require any participa- 
tion in those profits as the result of their work, is to insist on having what 
does not belong to them, and pro tanto would be confiscation. They sell 
their strength and their skill for a fixed sum; and, that paid, the pur- 
chaser has acquitted himself of all responsibility to them. Each man can 
renew, or refuse to renew, his engagement ; but for all to unite to require 
more wages because of Ligher profits, is for labour to make an attack on 
capital and property. And to parley, or talk of terms with such assail- 
ants, is to place society itself in jeopardy. In proposing to do so, the 
Society of Arts shows itself to be about as rational as the Society of 
Friends in sending a Peace Deputation to the Czar. 

To the superficial and sentimental no doubt it appears hard that labour 
should not participate in the profits of capital. But men whose know- 
ledge of the world and whose sagacity are deeper than Lord Shaftesbury’s 
can readily perceive, that, unless this were so, wages would so encroach 
on profits as to arrest accumulation, and bring the world to a standstill, 
—for the world’s progress is altogether dependent on increasing capital. 
And 80, too, is the welfare of labour ; for what is growing capital but a 
fund for its better employment? Therefore it is that to keep capital and 
labour in their proper places, distinct and apart from each other, and to 
secure to each freedom and liberty of action, is to enlarge the demand for 
labour, and to provide more and better means for its payment. When, 
then, we pass laws to restrict the hours of labour, or when we assemble 
conferences to adjust disputes as to the right of labour to participate in 
profits, we are using the plea of a poor, yer silly humanity to check 
and retard society in its natural growth. All it wants is freedom. 

Asa mere interference of third parties between masters and men this 
conference is very objectionable. A dispute such as that at Preston ad- 
mits of no compromise, and can have no solution but a return to indivi- 
dual liberty of action. To interfere is to recognise what is called in cant 
phrase the solidarity of the strikers. To receive delegates from them is to 
treat them as a corporate body. To sit in judgment on their pretensions, 
is to encourage their claims, and to infuse arrogance and obstinancy into 
their proceedings. Society has no interest in anything but their submis- 
sion ; and to connect their case with a law of limited liability in partner- 
ships and such other legislative questions, is to associate it with what is 
possibly—though on that point we here offer no opinion—reasonable and 
may be conceded, and thereby to hold out false hopes, easily enough ex- 
cited but impossible of realization. 

But were there no such formidable objections to the conference, there 
would be something supremely ridiculous in proposing to discuss and set- 
tle some of the most intricate questions of political science,—such as it 
would take a session of highly educated and enlightened men to solve,— 
in a few hours (no man taking up more than “a few minutes,”) at a 
meeting of angry operatives on the one side, and indignant masters on the 
other. The thing would look like a hoax, were it not that there lurks in 
the scheme much more of socialism than even good intention, much more 
of quackery than delusion, much more of mischievous sentiment than 
harmless folly. Surely the Prince president ought to check the misman- 

ement which is responsible for exhibitions of this kind, before it com- 
pletely rains the Society of Arts —Eraminer. Feb. 4. 








DEPARTURE OF THE RUSSIAN MINISTER. 


It is understood that M. Brunow, the Russian Minister, will leave Lon- 
don within afew bours for Darmstadt. His Excellency paid a farewell 
visit to the Earl of Clarendon yesterday at the Foreign-office. 
Brunow paid a similar visit to the French Ambassador, Count Walewski, 


her arrangements are completed. 

Whatever may be the feeling of the English people towards Russia, the 
conduct of Baron Brunow here has cobensed him to a large circle of 
friends. The Baron has been in the Russian serviee for more than 30 
years. For 10 years he was connected with the Foreign-office at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Having been appointed Minister at the Courts of Wurtemberg 
and Hesse Darmstadt, he remained in that capacity until M. Pozzo di 
Borgo left Eagland in 1838. 

Baron Brunow was first sent to England on a special mission from the 
Emperor of Russia with reference tothe Turco-Egyptian question. Lord 
Clanricarde, then British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, writing to Lord 
Palmerston under date Aug. 27, 1839, announces the intention of the Em- 
pees S onad Baron Brunow to London, and adds that Count Nesselrode 

informed him that, “ unless he were himself to proceed to London, it 
would not be possible for the Emperor to send thither any 





combination of causes, the present extravagant rates should be main 


more 
acquainted with the foreign affairs and policy of Russia than 


' fac 
lity of getting vessels at all, the admission of foreigners | 


on Thursday. The departure of the Baroness will take place as soon as/ Fed 





This opinion was subsequently confirmed and corrobo- 
rated by Lord Palmerston, who, after having seen Baron Brouow and 
in our coasting trade would not be injurious, but the ships would enter | communicated with him, replied to Lord Clauricarde that “ the substance 
_ into competition with British vessels; but under such circumstances as | of all his communications on these different matters was extremely eatis- 


, and nothing could be more conciliatory 
on. He was frank and unreserved,in his conversations ; and 
mission, whatever might be its result a8 to the main point on which it 
bore, could not fail to produce beneficial effects upon the relations be- 
tween the two Governments.” After fulfilling the duties of this mission, 
| the Baron proceeded to Stutgard for a short time, but in December, 1839, 
| was recalled, and accredited to the Court of St. James’s, where he has 
| ever since remained. During this period--more than 14 yeare—his Ex- 
| cellency bas transacted business with no less than five Administrations— 
| those of Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Aberdeen, enjoying the confidence and the esteem of each. is pri- 
vate friendships are, perhaps, more numerous than those of any other 
| foreign Minister. The Baron was on terms of personal friendship with 
the Duke of Wellington for many years, and was one of the last persons 
who saw the Duke alive, having been a guest at Walmer 10 days before 
| his death. 

Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid by a Minister to a diplomat- 
ist was made to Baron Brunow by the late Sir Robert Peel, on the occa- 
sion of the Russian Company’s dinner, March 2, 1844. Sir Robert, in al- 
luding to the pacific relations then happily existing between the two 
countries, spoke of Baron Branow as having used great exertions to pro- 
mote a good understanding between England and Russia, and gave his 
opinion that the Baron was above all petty acts of intrigue, but, while 
watching over the interests of his own country, bad so behaved himself as 
to gain the confidence of every Ministry with whom he had transacted bu- 
siness in England. 

During Baron Brunow’s residence in England he has received almost 
all the members of the Imperial family—the Grand Duke Michael, in 
1843; the Emperor, in 1844 ; the Grand Duke Constantine, in 1846 ; both 
his daughters and a niece last summer ; and his eldest daughter intended 
to return early in the spring of the present year. 

The reason for the choice of Hesse Darmstadt as the present destina- 
tion of Baron Brunow is stated to be, that the sister of the reigning Duke 
is married to the Crown Prince of Russia.-- Times, Feb. 4. 


than his manner on 


COUNT ORLOFF’S MISSION. 


The Charivari bas the following jeu-d’esprit on the mission of Count 
Orloff :— 

“* Orloff ?’— Sire,’ Are your boots greased ?’—* Always, your Majes- 
ty,’—‘ Put them on then, and hold yourself ready to leave in an hour— 
‘ For where, sire ?’--‘ For Vienna, Berlin, London, and Paris ; or for Paris, 
London, Berlin, and Vienna, as you please ; the essential thing is that you 
shall leave.’--t What am I to do in those towns ?’—‘ Nothing.’— And when 
am I to return ?’--‘ When I shall recall you, Your mission is quite politi- 
cal ; do not lose sightofit. I have exhausted notes, protocols, and eircu- 
lars ; I have nothing else to amuse people with! The moment has, then, 
come to let you loose in the Eastern question. I have numerous partisans 
in the European press; these partisans take pleasure in keeping alive 
hopes of peace amongst the populations : I must necessarily, from time to 
time, aid them a little. Suppose, for example, that I think right to recall 
my ambassador at Paris to demand his passports-—and that may happen 
from one moment to another—what will become of the friends of peace, to 
what branch will they cling? To the mission of Count Orloff. “ The Czar,” 
they will say, “ will recall his ambassadors, but he gives a private mission 
to his Chamberlain, Count Orloff, to the Cabinets of Scheenbrun, Potsdam, 
Windsor, and the Tuileries’’—to speak in the diplomatic style of friend 
Capefigue, the newspaper writer. “ Now, what will be the use,” they will 
continue “ of such mission in the situation in which we are, if the Czar did 
not still entertain some idea of negotiating? There is a question of laying 
down,” they will proceed, “the basis of a new conference, perhaps of a 
Congress, and Count Orloff has undertaken to come to an understanding 
on the subjeet with the Four Great Continental Powers. Wesalute, then, 
in Count Orloff,” the journals which are my friends will not fail to add, 
“an emissary of an approaching pacification.”” That will suit me perfect- 
ly, for it is well that our adversaries should believe in peace whilst we pre- 
pare for war. You now understand all the importance of your mission.’ 
* Marvellously well, Sire! It will, as one might say faire sauter la coupe.’ 
—‘Just so. Do you know Orloff, that you do not want cleverness? You 
are a Knight of Saint Wladimir.’—‘Of all classes, Sire.‘ A Knight of 
Saint George?’— Also, your Majesty.’ A Knight of Saint Anne,’— 
‘ Also, your Holiness.’—‘ That is unfortunate, for not having lost an 
battle, I cannot double your salary. Content yourself, therefore, wi 
the high satisfaction which I express to you. ow, listen to my instruc- 
tions :—On reflection, I believe that the best thing is for you to commence 
your rounds by Vienna. There is in that city a centre of telegraphic lines, 
from which you can profit. You will then leave Berlin.’-—‘ Yes, Sire,’— 
“ Arrived in that city, you will present my compliments to the young 
Emperor, and you must cunningly make the public believe that you are 
at Berlin.’ Yes, Sire.’—-The essential thing in a mission like yours is 
that the public shall always believe you in a different place from that in 
which you really are. At Vienna, people must suppose that you are at 
Berlin—at Berlin that you are at London—at London that you are éx- 
pected at Paris, and at Paris they must be certain that you have just ar- 
rived at London. This uncertainty must necesearily give rise to a host 
of telegraphic despatches, all more or less useful to my partisans, who are 
at the same time—a strange thing—-the partisans of peace. Between 
ourselves, I think it will be necessary for you to go to London and to 
Paris; but it will not produce a bad effect to announce that you go also 
to those two capitals. Your mission will also appear more fansible and 
more pacific. Your mission terminated, we must give up tricks, and pla 
our cards seriously.’—‘ In the meantime, Sire, I am your last card ?’—‘ As 
you say very wittily—my trump card, in fact. But, Orloff, as your friend, 
though I congratulate you on the wit you display before your master, yet, 
as your master, I feel alarmed at the wit you display before your friend. 
Witty people are dangerous. Let this be a lesson to you—be leas witty 
for the future, and put on your boots.” 





THE PRESTON STRIKE. 


The unemployed operatives in the town continue asa body to behave 
with the utmost decorum, but within the last few weeks there has been 
a frightful increase in the commitments to the House of Correction—idle- 
ness having produced its inevitable result, vagabondage and pilfering in 
the neighbourhood. Many youtbs, who, but for the strike, would have 
been pursuing a course of industry, are now in gaol; and many others 
have commenced a career of crime, which will soon landthem there. Paa- 
perism is fearfally increased. Last week, the amount of out-door relief 
was £269 8s. 11d. ; the corresponding week last year was only £154. 7s. 74. ; 
being an increase of more than a hundred and thirty per cent. The num- 
ber of inmates in the workhouse is above fifty per cent. more. Upwards 
of £200,000 have been lost to the workpeople of the town in wages alone ; 
many businesses dependent on the cotton trade are almost ata stand still ; 
and tradesmen, who have lost the large amount of profit which would have 
accrued to them from the expenditure of such a sum, have, with diminish- 
ed receipts, to meet larger demands on their charity, and increased taxa- 
tion for the poor and other local objects, as well as in some instances the 
even heavier taxation of subscriptions, to perpetuate the very thing whieh 
is not merely injuring, but, in some instances, ruining and paupering 
them. 

The only consolation in this direful state of things is, that it is hast- 
ening toanend. We already hear of the operatives being disaffected to 
the committees, of the diminished attendance at the Orchard meetings, of 
the disunion in councils, of the books that “‘ won’t balance,” of the cash 
that is missing from the box, of this official being suspended, and that 
brought to account, and, in one instance at least, of a committee being ap- 
pointed to inquire after a m ous disappearance of a large amount of 
coin ; in short, to give a rep M to the often-put but not yet satisfactorily 
answered question about ‘“‘How the money goes.”— Preston Ci u 
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Tue EXxTRaprrion CASE UNDER A NEW PHASE.—The case of Alex. Heil- 
bronn claimed under the Extradition clause of the Ashburton Treaty, 
been frequently before our readers. During the last six weeks he has 
been almost at liberty on his parole in the Marshal’s office. Depaty Mar- 
shal Phillips merely accompanying him to Rabineau’s to take meals, 
and placing him in a secure room at might. About 8 o’clock Saturday 
morning Phillips and his prisoner went to breakfast as usual, and after a 

leasant half hour were returning to the rooms occupied by the United 
Beate officers in the Park. When at the Chambers street entrance 
met counsellor Busteed, who in his blandest manner bade them 
morning, and whispered to Phillips, with a request to let him 
vately to Heilbrone. The officer of course assented, and 
lower story of the Court House leaving the two friends on 
After they had talked tegether some five or ten minutes, phen 
he heard something fall from the lips of the eloquent thet 
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not exactly legal advice. It was, the officer 
as the word, Heilbronn took to his heels up the street in the direc- 
of Broad Phillips started to run, and the learned counsel ran 
ahead of him. Heil . in the strict sense of the word “a tive,”’ | 


ran abead of the trio, the officer bawling “ Stop thief!” and just then his_ 
feet caught on a slippery place, and down he came, to the full extent of | 
his fat figure. At this time Heilbronn’s fate was critical, for he had reach. 
ed the corner of Broadway, and could my | have escaped in the crowd, | 
bat that, at the moment, Deputy Marshals Thompson and De Angelos | 
came up from the cont direction, and recognizing their prisoner, the 
former grabbed him by the collar, and jammed him the iron rail | 
ing of the Park. A crowd collected, of course, but no attempt at rescue | 
was made; and Phillips having picked himeelf up from bis icy position, | 
all the party returned to the office of the Marshal, slightly excited at the 
events of the matin hour. 

This affair would at first appear inexplicable, but from the fact that the | 
Supreme Court have not decided upon interfering in the case up to this | 
time of writing, and may not decide before Monday ; and it was the set- 
tled intention of the United States Marshal to put the prisoner on board 
the steamer Pacific, on Saturday. All the arrangements were made un- 
known to him, and it is a mystery, yet unexplained, how either Heilbronn 
er his counsel obtained word of it or which of them had the first intelli- 
gence.—V. Y. Daily Times, Monday. 





Taxe Care or your Watcu.—Mr. E. Grafton, in his book on horology, 
te the following directions as to the management of a watch :---!. 
ind your watch up, as nearly as possible, at the same hour every day. 
2. Be careful that your key is in good condition, as there is much danger 
of injuring the watch when the key is worn or cracked. There are more 
mainsprings and chains broken through a jerk in winding than from any 
other cause ; and such injury will, sooner or later, be the result if the key 
be in bad order. 3. As all metals contract by cold, and expand by heat, 
it must be manifest that to keep the watch as nearly as possible at one 
temperature is a necessary piece of attention. 4. Keep the watch as con- 
stantly as possible in one position—that is, if it hangs by day, let it hang 
by night against something soft. 5. The hands of a pocket chronometer 
or duplex watch should never be set backwards: in other watches this is 
a matter of no consequence. 6. The glass should never be opened in watches 
that set and regulate at the back. 7. On regulating a watch, should it be 
fast, move the regulator a trifle towards the slow: and, if going slow, do 
the reverse. You cannot move the regulator too slightly or too gently at 
a time ; and the only inconvenience that can arise from your not moving 
it sufficiently is, that you may have to perform the duty more than once. 
On the contrary, if you move the regulator too much at a time, you will 
be as far, if not farther than ever, from attaining your object, so that you 
may repeat the movement until quite tired and disappointed. 8. See that 
pore watch pocket is in good order, free from flue or nap. Cleanliness 
ere is needful as in the key before winding ; if there be dust or dirt in 
either instance, it will be sure to work its way into the watch, as well as 
wear away the engine-turning of the casse, and even the case itself. 





A Brings tn Casuuere.—The bridge over the Jhelum is not a couple 
of hundred yards from the Fort of Oorie, though considerably lower, and 
is not more than from thirty to forty yards long. The two piers are of 
equal elevation—that is to say, from the water—and are constructed of 
wood and unhewn stone. The bridge itself is entirely made of twigs, 
and the bushes which are despoiled for this material grow close to the 
banks of the river. These twigs are twisted into ropes of an inch and a 
half or two inches in diameter, and three or four of these twig-ropes form 
each of the sides of the bridge. The flooring of the construction is of 
twigs formed into ropes, and placed lengthwise from pier to pier, across 
the gulf. The width of this footway is about six inches, just enough for 
@ passenger to walk across, putting one foot before the other. The side 
twig-ropes are about three feet high. Short ropes join the sides to that 

‘part of the bridge where the passenger walks across; but these twigs are 
two and three feet apart, and the trembling wayfarer has plenty of oppor- 
tunity to gaze at his leisure on the roaring flood, a ‘few yards only be- 
neath his feet, dashing madly on! However, I have seen many worse 
bridges of the kind ; and the one below Khoksur, in Lahoul, is twice as 
long and twice as frightful. The longer the bridge is, the more sickening 
is the swinging to and fro of the frail construction.—Mrs. Harvey's Ad- 
ventures. 


Cross Porposes.—‘‘ The Royal ‘Family (1761) ran loose about the 
world, and people do not know how to treat them, nor they how to be 
treated. I have just heard no bad story of the Duke of York. When he 
was at Southampton, in the summer, there wasa clergyman ia the neigh- 
bourhood with two very handsome daughters. He had soon wind of them, 
and dropped in for some reason or other, came again and again, and grew 
familiar enough to cut a bone of their mutton. At last he said to the fa- 
ther, ‘‘ Miss —— leads a mighty confined life here, always at home ; why 
can’t you let one of them go and take an airing now and then with me in 
my chaise?” “ Ah! sir,” says the parson, “do but look at them——a couple 
of bale, fresh-coloured, hearty wenches. They need no airing; they are 
well enough. But there is their mother, poor woman, has been in a de- 
‘clining way many years; if your Ruyal Highness would give her an air- 
ing now and then it would be doing us a great kindness indeed.— Letters 
ef Gray. 








THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1854. 


The Collins steamer Baltic, that left Liverpool on the 8th inst., brought 
as on Monday something definite, if not unexpected, touching the grave 
question of peace or warin Europe. The British Government, under 
that firm but quiet pressure from without, which no British Government 
ean long resist, has in a measure closed the door against further humilia- 
ting negotiations with the Autocrat of Russia, and the Czar’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St James has suspended his official relations with 
Great Britain, and retired from London to the Continent. The fact has 
been formally announced by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the House of Peers; and he further added that our Minister at St. 
Petersburg is recalled. In France also the same course has been pursued, 
varied only in its details and its operating cause, by the different political 
conditions of the two countries. Is is indeed unimportant for the moment, 
that in one case the nation at large, and in the other the nation’s master, 
assumes a warlike attitade. France and England are one in mind and 
determination. They have jointly declared the insolent pretensions of 
Russia to be inadmissible ; and although war has not been proclaimed in 
the Gazette or the Moniteur, they are both buckling on armour for the 
conflict that must ensue, unless those pretensions be speedily withdrawn, 
And the preparations are on a tolerably large scale ; the naval force of 
the country having been for several months past materially strengthened, 
and the recruiting for the Army and Navy having commenced with most 
favourable prospects. Desirous as we are to avoid repetition in our 
columns, we will not here recapitulate items of intelligence on these two 
topics that may be seen elsewhere under their appropriate heads ; nor can we 
undertake te crowd into our limited space all the rumours that are abroad 
eoncerning them. It seems certain however that a joint expedition of French 
and English troops to the East is organised ; and it is presumed that 
this force is intended simply to garrison Constantinople, and so enable the 
Turkish government todraft off their reserve to the actual seat of war. This 
arrangement appears probable, as it accords with the earnest desire, so long 
manifested, to avoid positive hostilities. It would also in its political as- 
pect tally with the contemplated blockade of the Russian squadrons in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic—an abundant casus belli, if the Czar choose to 


— 9 “ You run,” and | battle. Whether it will be wise to allow him the option, is 


| much comment on the part of the public, and is a knotty point for those 





gegard it in that light—e mere demonstration, if he be not inclined to do 
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another mat- 
ter; and one that perhaps the two allies can better determine, when the 
Spring season has fairly opened. 

In the meantime, Sir Charles Napieg is still looked upoa as our future 
North Sea Admiral ; though in all these high appointmeuts, the advanced 
age of those whose rank makes them eligible is a difficulty that stares the 
Administration in the face. Sir Charles, for instance, was a Captain fort y 
four years since ; the brave old Earl of Dundonald (also talked-of) served 
in that capacity when the present century had but just commenced; and 
Sir George Seymour's post rank is dated 1806. This practical inconve- 
nience, existing alike in the naval and military departments, occasions 


in authority. Bat the eve of a war is not the time for debates and expe- 
riments. Few octogenarians are Dandolos; anda remedy must be found. 
Why should not the brevet-system be extensively applied in war-time, 
for the purpose of bringing forward the most capable of officers? The 
vountry must not suffer, for fear that merit might tread on the toes of eti- 
quette and seniority.—-By the way, we must caution our readers against 
crediting all they see in print. On the Ba/tic’s arrival, one of the current 
rumours gave the command of the fleet in question to Sir George Seymour, 
with the veteran Earl and the dashing Sir Charles under him. It happens 
however that Lord Dundonald is a full Admiral, the other two officers 
being Vice-Admirals. So much for ramours. 

Bat we are running on at too great length, whilst purporting to be 
brief. Let us add only two or three more memoranda, on points that 
should not be overlooked.—The idea of improvising a naval force out of 
mail-steamers has been knocked on the head, by the decision of a com- 
mittee of experienced and scientific officers, that such vessels are generally 
unfit for war purposes, although they may be made suitable—(as there 
needed no ghost to tell us)—for the conveyance of troops.—The British 
funds have improved, under the prospect of a collision between the great 
European powers.-Seamen for the fleet, who have latterly hung back 
and been scarce, are coming in with far more readiness, now that Jack 
has hopes of active occupation.—- From the Danube and the Eastern shores 
of the Euxine, there is little news. The journals generally speak in high 
terms of the military movements of Omer Pasha, who has already exhi- 
bited a decided stratagic genius. So much the more grievous is it to 
hear that he is seriously indisposed.— With respect to the allied squadrons, 
we have to remark that an uneasy sensation was produced at Constanti- 
nople on the 23rd ult, by the return to the Bosphorus of that portion 
which had been cruising in the Black Sea. Something wrong was sus- 
pected; and even the French and British Ambassadors are said to have 
remonstrated. But the Admirals were probably in the right of it. The 
Euxine is a terrible cruising-ground at this season ; and to risk the safety 
of the fleets, for the mere sake of an empty promenading, would be a po- 
litical as well as a professional mistake. During their three weeks’ 
cruise, it seems that they did not fall in with any Russian ships of war, 
which is a somewhat singular fact ; but after the adventure of H. B. M. 
steamer Retribution at Sebastopol, described last week, one cannot 
doubt that there are watchful eyes in the employ of the allied command- 
ers. Nevertheless, we shall await with curiosity the iseue of another mis- 
sion to the great Russian arsenal, on which H. B. M. steamer Fury 
was recently despatched. The Commandant will scarcely let another 
enemy creep in under cover of a fog, and take sketches of his fortifica- 
tions. —We take leave of the whole question for the present, in some anx- 
iety as to the real position of Austria and Prussia in the coming struggle, 
and at the same time not without an impression that the bullying Bear of 
the North may after all yield a few points, rather than face the storm 
that is brewing against him. 





We turn to the opening of the Parliamentary session, and having last 
week published her Majesty’s Speech, and copied elsewhere to-day a few 
gossipping particulars of her Majesty’s reception, we have now to look to 
what her Majesty’s legislators had to say for themselves on the occasion. 
And the Times bears witness that the cacoethes loqguendi is still a chronic 
disorder amongst British law-makers. After witnessing as fine a eeremo- 
nial as the world can show—(albeit we have thought that a too frequent 
repetition of its details might weary the reader, and therefore omit them) 
—the Lords and Commons betook themselves to taiking, and stuck to it 
manfally, until they bad disburthened themselves of matter which, set 
up in print, occupies twenty-nine columns and a half in our capacious 
contemporary above-named. The briefest possible summary of the night’s 
proceedings will be the most expedient, particularly as in neither House 
was there any semblance of an organised opposition.—The Peers who 
moved and seconded the usual Address were the Earls of Carnarvon and 
Ducie, the former making a promising maiden effort, and the latter’s 
common-place being inaudible.-—The Marquis of Clanricarde and Lord 
Clarendon followed with a little sparring upon the Eastern question, but 
saying little that has not been said over and over again, in the ministerial 
or anti-ministerial papers.—The Earl of Malmesbury made some fair hits 
at the Administration, tending to show that, like many of his associates, 
he may be more useful out of office, than in it—Crusty Lord Grey was 
less critical and more sensible than usual. His earnest call upon the 
Government to introduce some method, by which youth and vigour might 
find high command in our Army and Navy, in place of their being so often 
directed by gouty Admirals and Generals, was extremely well-timed. If 
we are going to grapple with such a power as Russia, the Godwins and 
Pellews must be shelved.—The Rupert of debate, the Earl of Derby, 
touched upon a variety of topics scarcely worth enumerating. He took 
however a quiet opportunity of flinging a kick at the new Reform{Bill, as 
inopportune on the eve of a war; and invited some explanation of Lord 
Palmerston’s brief retirement from the Cabinet.—This brought up the 
Earl of Aberdeen, who defended himself with great spirit and feeling 
against the common charge of a leaning towards Russia and Austria, 
and declared that Lord Palmerston went out, as stated, on a difference of 
opinion touching the Reform Bill, though we must say that Lord Aber- 
deen’s explanation leaves room for belief that he spoke the truth, but not 
the whole truth. He concluded by indignantly repudiating the charges 
brought against Prince Albert, and by reproaching the Tory party with 
their toleration of such calumnies, in journals supposed to be under their 
controul. This was not to be endured, so Lord Derby contemptuously 
denied that all this miserable business originated with the Conservative 
press, and traced it to the Radicals, who assuredly set the cry on foot. At 
the same time, whilst Lord Derby stated that, were he in the Premier's 
place, he should not have condescended to any explanation, he concurred 
most heartily with Lord Aberdeen in exonerating the Prince from all 
blame.—-We should have mentioned that Lord Hardinge, had, in the in- 
terim, borne his testimony hereon, which, for the sake of our military 
readers in Canada, we transfer at length to our columns. The Govern- 
ment connexion with the Times’ and the Conservative echoes of the Radi- 
cal slanders, furnished still a theme for some acrimonious discussion ; but 
it is not worth allusion. And so the Address was voted, nem. con. 

The debate in the House of Commons ended with the like unanimity ; 
nor was it even so piquant as that in the Upper House. Lord Castlerosse 
and Mr. Hankey, the mover and seconder of the Address, claim no parti- 
cular notice ; and in truth we are not disposed to follow the various 
speakers one by one. A few words on the subject may suffice. Thas it is 
curious to remark the inflaence of a name. Sir Robert Peel, with little 
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bas hold of the ear of the Commons, whilst many a man of sterling ac- 
quirements tries in vain to enlist attention. The veteran Joeeph Hame 
was as usual dissatisfied. Disraeli, the shrewd, sarcastic, and unscrupa- 
lous, objected strongly to the question of Parliamentary Reform being 
agitated when the country was about to be planged into » war ; then held 
the doctrine that the Government could not with decency sbrink even 
now from its pledges thereto ; and wound up by declaring that when the 
Coalition project for amending the representation really came forward, be 
and bis followers would supersede it by a better one!—Bat Lord Joba 
Russell's was the speech of the evening; not for what be sald on the 
Eastern question and all the wisdom of his colleagues; bat because he 
took up, examined, and settled, all the charges against Prince Albert, 
with which the public has lately been dosed. What he eald will be found 
at length elsewhere. It was confirmed to the full by Mr. Walpole, one of 
Lord Derby's late Cabinet ; and we have only to add that the Press, with 
singular unaminity, in its coments upon the debate, hold the accomplished 
Prince to be entirely and unreservedly vindicated. 

Lord John Russell has commenced one of his aunual attempts to pre- 
cure the admission of Jews to Parliament, by an alteration in the form 
of the required oath of allegiance. O/ course, the Lower House will pass 
the bill necessary ; and of course, the Upper House will reject it. The 
truth is that the Jews have no friends, off the Stock Exchange, and there 
is no sympathy on their behalf. Were they followers of Mahomet—thea 
indeed.~-The last remnant of Protection is to be got rid of, as will be seen 
by the outlines of a discussion on another purposed change in the Navi- 
gation Laws, whereby the coasting trade of Great Britain is to be thrown 
open.—The various government measures seem to be in a forward state, 
if we may judge by the early dates appointed for their introduction te 
Parliament.—The new Reform Bill is to comprise Seotland In its sphere 
of operations. 
As might have been expected, the exclusion of Mr. Buchanan from the 
recent opening of Parliament, on the ground of his non-compliance with 
usage and regulations as to costume, has occupied the attention of the 
Press, both here and in London. There is in England a general expres- 
sion of regret at so unpleasant an occurrence ; but we must say that more 
blame is bestowed on the authorities there, than the facts appear to warrant. 
Mr. Buchanan was bound to regulate bis conduct in such a matter, either 
by the rule at the Court to which he was accredited, or by directions from 
his government at home. He endeavoured to steer a middle course; bat 
etiquette carried the day. If he could have shown instructions on this 
point from Mr. Secretary Marcy, there is no shadow of doubt that the 
Lord Chamberlain's wand would have been deferentially lowered.—We 
have already said thus much; and only now repeat it, because there is 
some misunderstanding abroad, as to the simple facts of the case. 
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The Courrier des Etats Unis has very properly sounded a note of alarm 
on the efforts made, or to be made, by emissaries from Russia, to induce 
the fitting of privateers in American ports, ready for action in the event 
of war. Such vessels, under Russian letters of marque, may do infinite 
damage to the commerce of France and Great Britain ; and will do it, ia 
spite of the illegality, the dishonour, and the danger of the eystem, if the 
opportunity occur, It is vain for sundry of the leading journalists here 
to affect horror at such an imputation. The more candid acknowledge 
the probability that the bait will be offered, and will be accepted, in the 
teeth of a preventive force, stringent treaties, and the noose dangling 
from the yard-arms of French and English ships of war.—The last named 
of these obstacles, by the way, is the only check, In which we have the 
smallest reliance ; and we would fain hope that, when war is declared, 
our brethren will display it very frequently before the eyes of those ma- 
ritime adventurers, who would mix up international hostilities and indi- 
vidual piracy, for their own particular benefit. The press, in this matter, 
is a thousand times more efficacious as the guardian of right and humanity, 
than Congress, or Cabinet Ministers, or Collectors of Customs, or District At- 
tornies. Let the press then denounce, threaten, watch, and expose, as need 
may be, all who are interested in such atrocious proceedings; and let it 
chaunt also an occasional funeral hymn, in anticipation of the doom that 
awaits the actual participators. 

Naturally enough, whilst alluding to “ land-pirates and water-pirates,” 
our thoughts revert to President Walker, of Lower California, who we 
perceive has altered bis title, and now proclaims himself President of So- 
nora.—-All the good we learn of him, comes by a very late arrival from 
San Francisco. It seems that the U.S. sloop-of-war Portsmouth, and 
mail-steamer, are to be sent down the coast, with the view of staying his 
unlawful proceedings. The task is a very delicate one ; and if under- 
taken in good faith, and not as a mere compliment to the Mexican govern- 
ment, its issue cannot fail to be piquant.—In the meantime, Colonel 
Walker ie appropriating to himself large portions of the very territory 
which was to be ceded to the U.S., under the projected Gadsden treaty 
with-Mexico. The complication is remarkable ; whilet Santa Anna and 
President Pierce are negotiating, Colonel Walker steps in and takes poe 
session. They ought to join forces, turn out the intruder, and chastise 
him, and then sit down to discuss the terms of the proposed transfer. 





Readers may perchance remember the disgust, with whieh we bave from 
time to time spoken of the delays and impediments in Extradition cases 
that come before the New York authorities. The latest is that of Alex- 
ander Heilbronn. Bat it has terminated abruptly. The U.S. Marshal, 
wearied like ourselves of the ingenuity of unscrupulous Counsel and the 
doubts of ultra-scrupulous Judges, handed him over on Saturday, to the 
British police officer in waiting, and he took his departure for Liverpool, 
in the steamer Pacific accordingly.—A previous attempt at escape had 
been made by him, the disgraceful particulars of which are copied 
elsewhere from one of our daily contemporaries. Wonder however will 
cease at the alleged breach of forensic honour on the part of Heilbronn’s 
Counsel, when it is remembered that this very same Mr. Busteed was one 
of the active mob-orators in the case of Kaine. We are glad to hear that 
an effort will be made to have him strack off the Roll. 


Italy has lost a patriot, Austria a reproach, and the world of Letters 
one of its cherished favourites. Poor Silvio Pellico, the author of “ Le 
mie Prigioni,” died at Turin, on the Ist inst., in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. His biography will employ able pens. His touching tale of op- 

and endurance has already given him a fame, sometimes denied 
to men of loftier reach in Literatare. 


Notwithstanding impediments and presumed unprofitableness, New 
York is to have a new Metropolitan Hall. A Company bas bought the 
property of the National Academy of Design in Broadway, opposite te 
Bond Street, and purposes the immediate erection of a building worthy ef 
ite name. Enthusiastic journalists promise safety from sudden fire, easy 
egress, comfort, eplendour, vastness. We trust they will watch carefally 
that the two first-named be realised. 


General Armstrong, the proprietor of the Washington Union, died in 
that city on Thursday. He was known as the intimate friend and close 
amociate of Andrew Jackson, who bequeathed to him bis wareword 
General Armstrong was U. S. Consul to Liverpool, daring President. 
Polk’s administration. ; 

The Chaplain to the Californian Senate moves with the times, and is 








but that of his father and a certain amount of fluency to recommend him, 


evidently qualifying for employment in a fillibustering expedition. The 
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Times calls attention to bis“ progressive prayer,” offered in that 
Legislative body. We have not room for the extract, but the Boanerges 
thanks Heaven fervently for “extension,” “ diffusion,” “organization,” 
“ compromises,” and a few such technical terms of politicians. His name 
deserves a place ; he is the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, a Presbyterian, and 
formerly of Long Island. He is hereby recommended to the notice of 
the Russian emissaries, said to be search of privateersmen. 
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We hear with sincere regret that Henry Hallam, the historian, is in 
very precarious state of health. 


Gloomy accounts are in town from Nevis, dated the 10th ult. The 
cholera was very fatal. The death of the Chief Justice is mentioned in 
our Obitaary. 


—_-- > 


LONDON CHIT-CHAT. 


An old friend, and sometime correspondent of the 4/bion, writing to us 
from London, on the 3rd inst., thus touches upon a few of the topics of 


the day. 
What news? Peace or war? Wil! the Russian Emperor yield at last 
or persevere as he has hithertodone? Is it true that there bas been a 


collision in the Black Sea between the Allies and the Russians? Has 
the Baron Branow gone! 

These are the questions now daily and hourly repeated at all hands, 
And no one can answer them, for all is darkness and mystery at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and the accounts from the seat of war take the exaggerated 
complexion of the writer's or purveyor’s wishes. For the last four months 
has our oracle the Times told us that “in a few days” something certain 
would be known, and some decided line of conduct taken or imposed. 
And so the year drags through, and the more active Spring will soon be 
oft us.—The report of a conflict in the Black Sea is repeated every after- 
noon, for Stock Exchange purposes. And yet everybody feels that the 
thing is so possible, that when the wolf does really come he will not be 
able to astonish us. Oue thing certain is, that here and in France daily 

tions are making for war. In our Admiralty and Ordnance De- 

partments the utmost activity prevails, and the officials there look upon 
war as a fait accompli, at least so far as the call upon their time and 
energies can go. Count Orloff’s mission, which was thought important 
enough to seal the funds up, is now believed to be one of the numerous 
hoaxes with which his Muscovite Majesty manages to throw dust in the 
eyes of good Joba Bull and his Gallic ally. Iu the midst of all, Austria 
is the most to be pitied, for she is completely “like to the cat in the 
».'—Lord Derby was not wrong in calling the present “an awful 
crises ;”’ and yet there are some who ask 

If the great Futare be the little Past 

"Neath a new mask. 

Happen what may, the great powers will have occasion to set their 
houses in order. England has, so far, gone with wonderfully successful 
result through one of the most trying winters ever known. After an in- 
toxicating prosperity, we were suddenly visited with all the gloom of No- 
vember fogs, short crops, tight money-market, unhealthy season, manu- 
facturers’ strikes, and menace of war. Yet with all this the old ship is 
trim, and does not fall off. We contrast strikingly with our continental 
neighbours ; for the fact is that “ England has this advantage over the 
reat of her neighbour Kingdoms, that the examples of wrong which she has 

uoed have arisen from an audacious abuse of her laws, while those of 
other European nations seem to arise from the nature of their Constitu- 
tions.” And we feel that, although mother and daughter have not al- 
ways been on the best terms, they really urderstand each other ; and 
Great Britain knows that her ways, views, motives, and ideas can be bet- 
ter entered into and appreciuted in the United States than elsewhere. 

But to turn to a lighter subject—the great Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. It is progressing wonderfully fast ; but as those who live in a glass 
house should not throw stones, so it behoves the Directors of this marvel- 
lous structure not to comment severely on the entanglement of the great 
political question of the day, for the Palace has an Eastern question of its 
own—namely whetber colour is or is not to be used in, or rather on, the 
statues and caste. Owen Jones had begun to colour Elgin marbles and 
all, when public opinion steps in and objects ; and the operations of the 
paint brush are suspended till the sense of ‘my pensive public” has been 
accurately taken. For as dividends as well as national glory are con- 
cerned, it will not do to innovate too boldly. 

Foremost among our suffering classes now, strange to say, stands the 
“Junior Bar.” it has been recently held at a meeting of Benchers in 
Dublin, and the same “ holding” will I fancy shortly be current here, that 
the members of the “ outer’ (or Junior) Bar shall “allowed” to take 
half-guinea briefs--a kind permission, which sufficiently shows how the 
wind blows. The fact is, the young barristers find themselves wofully 
cut off. For the leading advocates there will always be plenty of employ- 
ment. And they are as chirpy as ever.—lI heard a joke (which you 
won’t find in Joe Miller) from one of them, the other ye ¢ He had been 
opposed by a zealous brother in rather a tricky way. But the trick did 
not meet with success—it failed. They were both cricketers; and when 
the unsuccessful one said to his adversary—‘“ Well, I did my best, but I 
was “ bowled out,” he was met with the rejoinder—‘ No, you were not 
bowled out—you were caught out.” 

it is useless to tell you that Dickens is as popular as ever ; and that his 
novels command the same high price. Ihave been agreeably surprised to 
find that the celebrated writer isa first rate man of business. He is as 
correct, methodical, and book-keeping-by-double-entry kind of man, as 
any clerk in the Bank of England or any accountant of the Court of 
Bankraptey. He has a perfect perception of the necessity of “ making 
the two ends meet ;” and will, I doubt not, “ cut up’’ well, whenever (and 
may the day be long distant) he is removed from the contemplation of an 
admiring public. 





INCIDENTS AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


All was not, however, cou/eur de rose in the splendours of Tuesday's 
ceremonies. There were more people along the line of the Royal proces- 
@ion thun have been seen on any like occasion since the Queen went to 
open the Crystal Palace in 1851--certainly a greater number than have 

nded an opening of Parliament since the inauguration of her Ma- 
fas ’s first Parliament. 


is crowd collected partly because of national excitement in the ap- 

sion of a great European war, but chiefly because of the prevalence 

of what Lord Jobn Russell termed in the evening of the same day, an 
* honest delusion’’—-a delusion, however honest, discreditable to the sa- 
vey and good taste of those who encouraged it. It is undoubtedly a 

t that all proper precautions were taken in anticipation of a possible 
manifestation of unpopularity. 

The whole of the Horse Guards were out—ap unprecedented thing, we 
believe ; and every available policemen that could be obtained by Sir 
Richard Mayne was drafted to duty along the line of the procession. There 
was no hissing to any extent to render such precautions necesary ; and, on 
the other hand, there being more people than usual, there was an unusual 
cheering—the few hisses arousing indignant loyalty. The signs of disap- 
probation were very partial in the Park ; but in Parliament street they 
were unmistakeably evident, and the cheering which suppressed them en- 
ables the loyal to afford to admit their existence. 

In other respects, the procession was as usual. The crowd, respected 
and “chaffed” the Guards; cheered, with ironical cheers, that special 
Briton, the Beef-eater ; admired the horses of the royal carriages ; and 
wondered at the beautiful women, beautifully dressed, who in brilliant 
equipages, flashed past, on their way to the Peeresses’ boxes and the gal- 
leries in the House of Lords. When the carriage of the Turkish Ambas- 
sador appeared, solitary, and attracting all eyes by the peeuliar livery of 
hie servants, he was at once recognised, and, of course, heartily cheered. 

scene was a complete political ovation, which will be talked about 

for months to come at Constantinople and by the soldiers of the army on 

the Danube. “Will the Russian Ambassador appear!” was a general 

on; M. de Branow showed his tact, and stayed at home. The 

weries of the French Minister were recognised, and his Excellency re- 

ceived a gratifying intimation that the Anglo-French alliance is a highly 
one. 


attendance at the House of Lords was both larger and earlier 
than usual. —e , before the hour appointed forthe opening of the doors, 
a protacted line of carriages connected the Victoria Tower with Charing- 





cross; and numerous ladies, wisely impatient of the delay occasioned by | 


getting the vehicles up in turn, descended in all their full-dress glory, and 
made “ae on got the oe a Been wg provided for them. The 

ery—by w name wn the magnificent hall through 
velah the Queen from the Robing-room to the House, and which 
is lined on each side with seats, row over row—was very soon filled; and 
looks, or pertinacity, ured her 
were opened, though it was nearly 


lucky was the new arrival “yj = 
a seat twenty minutes after the 








two hours before the Queen would arrive Nor were the yet more favour- 
ed lady occupants of the North Gallery (that usually set apart for lees in- 
teresting strangers) much later ; and this “ highly advantageous locality ?” 
was speedily adorned with a good@¥ show of youth, beauty, and irreproach- 
able millinery, The body of the House filled somewhat more slowly ; 
but the number of Peeresses and their friends at length appeared to be 
much larger than ordinary, and they even entrenched upon the single mar- 
ginal bench reserved for the ermine bars. The gallery to the left of the 
throne was also completely occupied, but that on the right was not filled. 
It only remains to remark, with the utmost respect, that the fair spectators, 
as usual, looked to far greater advantage at the opening of Parliameut 
than at its close, and the fresh faces and healthy complexions spoke of 
country rides and sea breezes, rather than of the midnight mazurka and 
the crowded supper-room.— London Paper, Feb. 4. 


Appointments. 

Anthony Innsgrave, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary and Clerk of the Crown 
for the Island of Antigua—A. 8. Logan, Esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff of For- 
farshire.-F. Howell, Esq., of Ethy House, to be Sheriff or Cornwall.—Richard 
Fort, of Read-hall, Esq., to be Sheriff for the county Palatine of Lancaster. 


- Army. 


Wan-Orrics, Fes. 3.—Ist Regt of Life Gds; Troop Corp diel Hanly to be 
Qtmr, v Binnie, dec. 4th Drag Gds; L Byrne, Gent, to be Veterinary Surg, v 
Rainsford, who ret apon h-p. 3d Lt Drags; BrtMaj Unett to be Maj b-p, v 
Brt Lt-Col Yerbury, who ret; Lt Colt to be Capt b-p, v unett; Cor V to be 
Lt bp, v Colt. 12th Lt Drags; Veterinary Surg Harford, from 15th Lt Drags, 
to be Veterinary Sarg, v Thacker, who ex. 15th Lt Drags; Veterinary Surg 
Thacker, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Veterinary Surg, vy Hnrford, whoex. 15th 
Lt Drags; Veterinary Surg Thacker, from 12th Lt Dram. be Veterinary- 
Surg, v Hurford, whoex. 14th Regt of Ft; Assist-Sorg Bleckley, from Staff, to 
be Assist-Surg. 17th Ft; W Gibaut, Gent, to be Assist-Surg. 19th Ft; Lt 
Massy to be Capt, b.p, v Macdonald, who ret; Ens Clarke to be Lt b-p, v Massy; 
Ens Stockwell, from 46th Ft, to be Ens v Clarke. 20th Ft; Lt Maxwell, from 
47th Ft, to be Lt v Maycock, who ex. 35th Ft; J Wilson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Chaplain, app to 56th Ft. 39th Ft; Assist-Surg Ross, MB, from Staff, to be 
Assist Sarg. 44th Ft; Ens Eyre to be Lt, b-p, v Dering, who ret; J Logan, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Eyre. 46th Ft; Lt Chambers to be Capt, b-p, v Dick- 
ins, who ret; Ens Bunsosmbe to be Lt b-p, v Chambers; H Lawson, Gent, to 
be Ens bP. v Stockwell, app to the 19th Ft; E Helyar, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Dunscombe- 47th Ft; Lt Mayeock, from 20th Ft, to be Lt, v Maxwell, who ex. 
49th Ft; Maj ye from h-p, Tnatt, to be Maj (repaying the diff), v Hart, 
who ex; Capt Powell to be Maj b-p, v Randolph, who ret; Lt Maitland to be 
Capt, b-p, v Powell; Ens Corban to be Lt b-p, v Maitland; G Chatfield, Gent, 
to be Ens, by-p,v Corban. 56th Ft; Lt-Col Rotton, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt- 
Col, v Brt-Col Eden, who ex; Maj Oakeley to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Rotton, who 
ret; Capt Cox to be Maj, b-p, v Oakeley; Lt Tolcher to be Capt, b-p, v Cox; 
Ens Hobson to be Lt, b-p, v Tolcher; Ens Chaplin, from 35th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Hobson. 67th Ft; K Barry, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Cameron, who ret. 89th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Wall, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg Rifle Brigade; First Lt 
Ross, to be Adj, v Macdonald, who resigns the Adjy. 24 W I Reg; Major 
Whitfield to be Lt Col w-p. Gold Coast Corps; to be Lts wp, Ens and Adj 
Hill, Ens Deané, Ens Duke; to be Ensigns w-p, Sghoolmaster-Serg Pasco, from 
17th Ft, v Hill; G Clarke, Gent, v Dean. 
Brevet.— Major Randolph, of 49th Ft. to be Lt-Col in the Army. 


Unartracuep.—Lt and Adj Macdonald, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. 


Wak Orrice, Fes. 7.—17th Lt Drags; Maj-Gen Sir J Wallace to be Col, v 
Maj-Gen Taylor, CB, dec. 16th Regt Ft; Maj-Gen Napier, CB, to be Col, v 
Gen Carr, Viscount Beresford, GCB, dec. 60th Regt of Ft; Lt- Gen Viscount 
Gough, GCB, to be Col-in-Chief, vy Gen Viscouut Beresford, dec. 

Orrick or OrpNance, Fn. 6.—RI Regt of Artillery; Brt-Col Brereton to be 
Col v Browne, dec; Capt McCoy to be Lt-Col, v Brereton; Sec Capt Clerk, to 
be Capt, v McCoy; First Lt Robertson, to be Sec Capt, v Clerk; Sec Lt Keate 
to be Firt Lt, v Robertson. 

Ovrice oF Orpnancr, Jan. 30-—RI Regt of Artillery; Col Jones to be Col- 
Comm, v Maj-Gen Oliver, dec; Lt-Col Haultain to be Col, v Jones; Brt-Maj 
Morris to be Lt-Col, v Haultain; Sec Capt Thompson to be Capt, v Morris; First 
Lt Dew to be Sec Capt, v Thompson; Sec Li Longley to be First Lt, v Dew. 

Corps of Rl Engineers; Sec Lts, with temporary rank to be Sec Lts, with per- 
manent rank; Martin, Pratt. 

APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES.—Maj-Gen Fane is appointed to the Staff of 
the Bengal Army, and Capt Fane, of the 54th, goes, out as aide-de-camp.—Lt- 
Col Caine is ms YY, Lieut-Governor of Hongkong; Major-Gen Jervoise is 
ordered home—Brt Lt-Col Carey, of the Cape Rifles, has been appointed Mili- 
tary Secretary to Lieut-Gen Jackson, on his way to command the forces at the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Major Ansell, unattached, has succeeded to the office of 
Town-Major of Prince Edward Island.—Capt Mande, 3d Foot, has succeeded 
Capt Denison as an aide-de-camp to Lieut-Col Sir W Reed, Governor of Malta.— 
Lieut Jones, of the 2d W I Regt, is Fort Adjutant at Honduras.—Lieut Elphin- 
stone, of the 92d Foot, has been appointed aide.de-camp to Lord Elphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay. 

The office of Lieutenant Governor of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
is not we believe, to be filled up. There are 46 candidates for the office, but we 
are informed that the commissioners meditate abolishing it, and converting 
the superintendent of studies into a military commandant.—Major Hart, 49th, 
retires on half-pay. 

Troors For Foreion Sexvice.—Our Dublin correspondent says that 
the military recruiting on a grand scale is to be commenced forthwith in 
Ireland, for the first time since the conclusion of Napoleon’s wars. Ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, which has been in the present instance ad- 
hered to, the Quartermaster-General bas applied to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin for permission to the recruiting parties to carry out their duties 
within his precincts—a form which was of course complied with ; and we 
may expect to see the city traversed daily by parties with fifes and drums 
and gay fluttering ribbons.—The following list of the regiments under or- 
ders for Constantinople, with the dates at which they are directed to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark, appears in the Dublin Mail of Mon- 
day night :—4th (King’s Own), 7th (Royal Fusileers), 9th, 14th, 17th, 
2ist (Royal North British Fusileers), 27th (Inniskillings), 28th, 35th, 
38th, 39th, 42nd (Roy 1 Highlanders), 50th (Queen’s Own), 62nd, 
63rd, 79th (Cameron Highlanders), 82nd, 88th (Connaught Rangers), 
89th, 90th (Perthshire Light Infantry), 93rd (Zutherland Highlanders), 
95th. (The dates vary from the Ist to the 30th of March.) The following 
regiments will be all remaining in the United Kingdom to do home duty: 
the 34th, 20th, 97th, 46th, 83rd, 77th, 91st, 12th, 19th, 23rd, and the Rifle 
Brigade. 

It is intended early in the ensuing month that a camp consisting of 
30,000 English militia, shall be formed either at Chobham, or such other 
place as the general in command of the army shall deem fit.—London 


Morning Herald, Feb. 8. 
Navp. 


ArrorntMents.— Rear-Adml. Henry D. Chads, recently promoted from Capt. 
of the Excellent gannery-ship at Portsmouth, to hoist his flag in the Edinburgh, 
58, screw steam-ship of 450-horse power, at Devonport.—Captains : C. Hope, 
Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, to the Wellington, third-rate, conmmis- 
sioned as guard-ship of ordinary at Sheerness, in the room of the Monarch ; J. 
E. Erskine to the Monarc/, 84, commissioned at Sheerness for active service at 
sea.-Commrs.: Booth to the Nile, 91, screw steam-ship, of 500-horse power, to 
prepete her for immediate commission at Devonport; Gardner, from the Bien- 

cim, 60, to the Neptune, 120; J. Thompson, from the Monarch to the Welling- 
ton; R. A. Oliver to the Monarch; Glynn from the Hogue, 60, to the St. George, 
121.—Lieutenants: Price, late of the Cleopatra, 26, to the Nile? 91; Stackhouse 
to the Dragon, steam-frigate; Rowles, H. West, and Edwardes to the Nile; N. 
€. Spencer to the Blenheim, 60; Jocelyn Jervis to the Dauntless; 24; Lord F. 
Conyngham to the Ceaser, 90; Gresham to the Dragon; Hon. A. C. Hobart, 
from the Coast Guard, to the Bulldog; Thorp to the Tribune, 30; Graham, from 
the Blenheim, 60, to the Leopard, 18; Bateman to the Blenheim; McKenzie and 
Burgess, from the Evcellent to the Edinburgh; Boys to the Impregnadle flagsbip 
at Devonport, as addl.; J. H. Chads to the Edinburgh, as Flag Lieut. to his fa- 
ther, Rear Adml. Chads; G. B. Williams, from the Monarch, 4, to the Welling- 
ton; W. H. Lloyd, T. Cartwright, and P. Baskeville, from the Monarch to the 
HVellingion ; Crofton and Pickard, from the Coast Guard to the Cesar ; C. 
Greme M‘Grigor, from the Victory flagship at Portsmouth, to the M/ustrious, 
72; Luce, from the Leopard, 18, to the Dragon.—Surgeons: Moody to the James 
Watt, 9%; Gedder to the Mlustrious, 72; West to the Cesar; Yeo to the Bull- 
dog ; Lecombe to the Royal Naval Volunteers ; Kevern to the Dragon.—Pay- 
master: Bales to the Arrogant, 47.—Chaplains : Rev. F. Hannan, from the 
Queen, 116, to the Hogue, 60; Rev. 5S, K. Stothert, from the Hogue to the 
Queen. 


PROMOTIONS AND Pensions.—The death of Rear-Adml. Sotheby gives his flag 
to Capt. Vidal ; and Capt. Graham, from the retd. list, becomes a retd. Rear- 
Adml.—-Adml. Carthew is to receive the good-service pension of £150 per an- 
num, vacant by the death of Vice-Adml. Elliot—Captains, J. Nias, Sir George 
Back, and W. F. Lapidge, have obtained the good service pensions which be- 
came vacant by the promotions of the captains who formerly received them to 
the rank of rear-admiral.—Sir George Back is the Arctic voyager, and has 
served 23 years afloat. He saw some gallant service as a midshipman, and was 
five years a prisoner of war. As a captain he commanded the Terror bomb, 
and proceeded on an Arctic expedition, but was driven back, and was miracu- 
lously preserved ; since which he had not served afloat—Capt. Lapidge has 
served 32 years afloat, from 1803 to 1812, in gallant affairs, during the war, in- 
cluding the expeditions to Copenhagen and Walcheren. —The senior of the three 
eeeeevice pensioned captains is Joseph Nias, C.B., who commanded the 

, 26, in China, when he obtained that much-envied decoration of a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

Tas New Commanpsr-1n-Curer ror THe Catna Station.—Sir James Stir- 
ling, appointed to supersede Vice-Adml. Sir F. Pellew, was to leave England on 











ee 


the 4th inst., overland. He has selected as his staff, Capt. Wilson to be flag- 
captain, Capt. M. J. Currie as secretary, and Lieut. J. M. Bruce, as flag-lieat. 


Prerarations ror War.—THe ComManp ov tue Bavtic FLeet.—Rear- 
Admiral Chads, C.B., just promoted from captain of the Excellent, gun- 
nery-ship, bas been appointed to a command of a division of the fleet in- 
tended for the Baltic.—The gallant admiral is a fortunate officer. He 
obtained the honour of the storming of the forts at the Isle of Bourbon, 
where his senior lieutenant, Norman, was killed ; he obtained the honour 
of fighting the Java, when she was taken by the Constitution, on account 
of his captain (Lambert) having been killed by almost the last shot ; and 
he also obtained the honour of the victories in the Irrawaddy, at the first 
Burmese war, the senior in command, Capt. Alexander, who concluded 
the war, having died of fever a few days after he had signed the treaty. 
We have no doubt that Rear-Adml. Ciads’ experience will be of great 
service to the commander-in-chief. 


CaLuine ovr THe Coastavuarp.—An order has been promulgated here 
to-day (Portemouth, Feb. 6) that one half of the number of men employed 
in the coastguard shall be immediately draughted for service on board ship. 
This will at once enable many a to fill up their crews with the finest 
seamen (already trained by Capt. Jerningham to great gunnery and man- 
of-war exercises) they could have. There are about 2,800 of these able- 
bodied, hardy, and trusty coastguardmen fit for service afloat, and of 
themselves at once a nucleus for a fine fleet’s crew. 


Tue Scorcu Nava. Coast Vo_unreers.—Captain Craigie on Friday 
visited Lossiemoth, where he enrolled 27 men, and Binghead, where 20 
names were added. At Nairn a most enthusiastic meeting was held on 
Saturday. The provost of the burgh presided, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by General Gordon, C.B., Rev. Mr. Besset, Rev. Mr. M‘Kenzie, 
and others, and in less than 20 minutes 43 fine young men enrolled them- 
selves. The fishermen in the districts passed through by Captain Craigie 
are sending on additional names. Twelve others have volunteered in 
Buckie, making 86 from that town. There are now enrolled in all 599 
fishermen, of whom 332 are resident at stations on the south shore of the 
Moray Firth, and 181 on the Banffshire coast alone. Captain Craigie will 
visit Findhorn to-morrow (Tuesday), and then proceed south to com- 
mence the regular enrolment of the men, proceeding northwards from 
Berwick. We have no doubt that when he makes bis second visit he will 
be able to raise 500 men on the coast of the Moray Firth Published let- 
ter from Banff, Jan. 20. 


Irish VoLunreers.—The following paragraph, (says a Jate number of 
the London Times,) extracted from a Limerick paper, will no doubt, one 
of these days, be read with peculiar satisfaction by Mr. John Mitchel, and 
gentlemen of his school of ardent politics :— 


“ Capt. Jerningham, R.N., commanding Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
returned from an official tour of the coast on Monday, including Tarbert, 
Kilrush, Carrigaholt, and Galway, and left yesterday morning for Cork, 
to open a rendezvous at Queenstown. The gallant officer met considera- 
ble success in his coast tour, and was heard with respect and even plea- 
sure when addressing the hardy fishermen of the western coast, and ex- 
plaining the duties and advantages of the new marine service. He was 
much gratified at the good feeling everywhere displayed, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of numbering 252 able-bodied and expert men, young and mid- 
dle-aged, for enrolment. In Galway this was more especially manifest, 
and on his visit to the primitive colony located in the Claddagh district, 
the women with a courage and devotion worthy of patriotic heroines, ex- 
claimed, “ not only will our men enter with you, but our sons also, and if 
any of the tribe refuses the service, never fear, as we'll shame them into 
it, by offering ourselves as volunteers.”” Such was the noble sentiment 
of the Claddagh women, and the fishermen cheered in response to the ap- 
peal of Capt. Jerningham, so happily wound up by the characteristic 
ardour of Irishwomen, when they learnt that their Island Queen requires 
the aid of her loyal Irish subjects.” 


Sutrs ror tuk Nortu Sea.—The mouths of the Thames and Medway 
will soon become attractive, as it is stated in letters received from the 
fleet of Rear-Adml. Corry that the vessels of the western squadron at Lis- 
bon are ordered home for the purpose of being stationed at the Nore and 
on the anchorage ground off the port of Sheerness, and are to be kept in 
a constant state of readiness for any emergency, and in case their services 
should be required in the North Seas, Rear-Adml. Corry’s fleet consists 
of the Prince Regent, 90, flag-ship; the Duke of Wellington, 131; the 
St. Jean d’Acre, 101; the Imperieuse, 51; the Arrogant, 47 ; the dm- 
phion, 34; the Tribune, 30; the Valorous, 16; the Desperate, 8; and 
the Cruiser, 16 ; making a total of one sailing ship of the line, two screw 
steam line-of-battle ships, five screw steam-frigates, one paddle-whee} 
steam-frigate. and one screw steam-sloop, carrying 524 guns of large cali- 
bre, and fitted with steam machinery of 3,480-horse power. (We men- 
tioned last week that the above ships were ordered home from Lisbon. 
The Valorous, supposed to be the precursor, made her signal in the Bri- 
tish Channel, on the 6th inst. 


Survey or THE Batic Ports.-The Hecla, 6, paddlewheel sloop, is 
ordered to be commissioned at Portsmouth, by Mr. Peter Wellington, mas- 
ter of the flag-ship Victory, for the purpose of reconnoitring all the ports 
of the North Sea. She takes out Mr. Tucker, Master of the Hecla; Mr. 
Stanton, master ; Mr. Hills, second-master ; and other scientific officers of 
the fleet, with 12 pilots from the north. 


Obituary. 


In Paris, J. A. Blanqui, a leading member of the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Science. He was the elder brother of Blanqui, the Socialist, who 
is now prison.—At Sydney, N.S. W., Charles J. Tindal, ., 80n of Chief Jus- 
tice Tindal.—On the lst ult., at Nevis, in the West Indies, of cholera, after a 
few hours’ illness, Paixfield Mills, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Chief Justice of 
that island.—Richard Harris, Esq., of the Crescent, Leicester, late M.P. for the 
borough.—At Ooscottah, Madras Presidency, Lt. I daine, 15th Light Dra- 
goons.—At Nice, the Hon. W. Stuart, barrister, fourth son of the Earl of Castle- 
stuart, of Stuart-hall, county of Tyrone, Ireland—On the 18th ult., in the hos- 
pital at Malta, from the effects of a severe contusion and wonnd in the head, 
occasioned by the accidental falling of a block while he was in the execution of 
his duty on board H. M. 8. Agamemnon, W. D. Loch, Lieut. R.N., eldest surviv- 
ing son of Rear-Adml. Loch.—At his residence, Cliffden, Teigamouth, Devon, 
Sir John Strachen, Bart., of Thornton, Stirlingshire, N.B.—At Nursted-house, 
near Petersfield, J.J. Hugonin, Esq., formerly Lt.-Col. 4th Light Dragoons.— 
A. H. Earle, Esq., R.A., and late of St. Katherine’s-court, Somerset.— At. Si- 
mon’s ‘Town, Cape of Good Hope, Sir Henry Miers Elliot, K.C.B., Foreign Se- 
cretary to the Government of India.—At Dundee, County Beauharnois, Canada 
East, Mary McRae, widow of the late Duncan McRae, a native of Ardintonl, 
Kintail, Ross-shire, Scotland, aged 100 years.—Commr. 8. G. Parson, R.N. He 
served under Nelson and Lord Keith.—At Pau, M. Sainville, a celebrated French 
actor.—At New Orleans, Dyson, the schoolmaster, who has been imprisoned 
some months, for an alleged attempt to incite an insurrection among the slaves. 











Drama. 


There is not much to be said on our city theatrical affairs. ‘“ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” has been a great eard at both the Broapway and Burron’s, 
nor do we know when it will give way to novelties—At WaLLack’s we have 
had the pretty little drama of ‘‘ Ernestine” nicely rendered, its lighter elements 
rather predominating over the serious, in place of relieving them, owing to the 
lively play of Mr. Lester as the self-eonfident Frederick, and of Mra. Stephens as 
the volatile Marie Perrot. The latter however, though greatly improved, shows 
occasional tendency to overdo the part set down for her, which she would do 
well to resist. The piece is a good one, though its dénowement is too palpable. 
It was well acted, as a whole, and particularly well set upon the stage.—Mr.. 
Brougham’s two-act semi-serious drama, ‘‘ Temptation,” has also been brought 
out, and is capitally rendered by himself in the slight Irish character, by Mrs- 
Brougham as the Yorkshireman’s wife, and by Mr. Thompson as the hero, if so 
he may be called. This gentleman's vein of excellence in the rural line was 
largely drawn upou ; and some of his touches of feeling are nature itself—Let 
us not also forget Mr. Phillips, who did fall justice to the ungrateful part of the 
superannuated old clerk.—On the whole, “ Temptation” may be set down as 
one of the successes of ‘the season——On Wednesday, ‘‘ Love for Love.” 


Suaksrere at Wrnpsor CastLe.—On Thursday evening, the 2nd inst., with 
all the usual arrangements, and before a large party, “ The Tempest” was 
played, with the following cast.—Alonzo, Mr. Cooper ; Sebastian, Mr. J. P. 
Cathcart ; Prospero, Mr. Charles Kean ; Anfonio, Mr. Ryder ; Ferdinand, Mr. 
A. Wigan ; Gonzalo, Mr. Graham ; Adrian, Mr. Brazier ; Francisco, Mr. Ray- 
mond ; Caliban, Mr. Webster; Tyinculo, Mr..Harley ; Stephano, Mr. Bartley ; 
Boatswain, Mr. G. Cooke ; Miranda, Miss Heath ; Ariel, Miss Leclercq ; Fris, 
Miss K. Terty ; Ceres, Miss R. Leclereq ; Juno, Miss M. Ternan ; Harpy, Mr- 
Terry Unfortunately, criticism is not permitted in the records of the Court 
Circular. We should like to hear something of the Caliban, the Miranda, ané@ 





the Ariel. 











She Albion. — 














New Books. 

Tae Past axp tas Hvovenot. From the French of L. Bungener 
Boston. 1854. Gould & Lincoln.—This is the second of a series of work. 
intended to exhibit the religious aspects of France, from the reign of Louis 
XIV tothe beginning of the present century. The first, “ The Preacher 
and the King” embraces the reign of Louis XIV ; the present work that 
of his successor ; the third, “ Voltaire and his Times,” is now in the course 
of publication ; and the last, “ Julian or the End of a Century,” is yet to 
come from the bands of the author. Our readers will remember that we 
gave an extended notice of “ The Preacher and the King,”’ extracting at 
length as a specimen of the writer’s powers an imaginary interview 
between Bossuet and the celebrated Madame de Montespan. The 
prodigious success which that work met with, having passed through 
thirteen editions in France, no doubt suggested to M. Bungener the design 
of thus illustrating the religious phases of France during the eventful pe- 
riod of the 18th century, or to speak more correctly, from the revocation 
of the Edict of Naptes in 1685, down to the Empire of Napoleon. Like 
its predecessor, this work is framed upon the plan of the historical novel, 
with little or no plot, but made up of a grouping of incidents, partly im- 
aginary and partly historical. Its slight thread of narrative is interwoven 
throughout with the authors’ views upon the relative merits of Catholo- 
cism and Protestantism, sometimes put forward in the shape of imaginary 
dialogues among his characters, and sometimes in the form of detached 
reflections or suggestions by himself in person. Under this head, a great 
variety of subjects is touched and handled, and with considerable ability 
—the great unity existing in the Catholic Church, and the power main- 
tained and perpetuated by its perfect system of organization and disci- 
pline—the apostolic succession claimed by it, down from St. Peter through 
the Popes—the want of evidence to support the binding authority it 
claims for tradition—the powerful influence it has maintained and con- 
tinues to mintain over the female mind, through the worship of the Vir- 
gin, and in the absence of any warrant for that worship in Scripture— 
the interdicting of the free use of the Bible—and the means constantly 
employed through relics, images, &c., to impress with superstitious awe 
the ignorant and vulgar. There isalarge amount of detail exhibiting the 
frauds practiced both upon and by the Church, in securing the canoniza- 
tion of Saints ; and much attention is also bestowed upon our old friends 
the Jesuits, but in a far more philosophic spirit than is found in the vio- 
lent tirades with which it is customary now-a-days to belabour that notable 
body. 

“The Preacher and the King” is a work of greater power ; but the pre- 
sent is one of more general interest, and will attract, at least in this coun- 
try, a much larger number of readers. There appears to have been no 
higher object in the former work, than an examination of the subject of 
pulpit eloquence, mainly with the view of pointing out the true vocation 
of the preacher, and of suggesting the means by which eminence in that 
difficult art is to be attained. The form of the historical novel was hap- 
pily conceived for relieving the subject of its didactic character, and illus- 
trating it by a picture of the state of France, its Court, its people, and its 
Clergy, at the period when Bossuet and Bordaloue had carried the ora- 
tory of the pulpit to so great a degree of perfection. But “ The Priest 
and the Huguenot’ opens upon a wider field, not only in respect to the 
importance of the historical events to be embraced when M. Bungener has 
completed his entire series, but also in respect to the leading object of 
the book. 

“The Preacher and the King” dealt with a period when the French 
Protestants were in enjoyment of the freedom of religious worship, under 
the security of the Edict of Henry IV. Religious reaction in the mind of 
a dissolute King, united with the influence of a mistress who, from having 
been a Protestant, passed in the many mutations of an eventful life into 
one of the bitterest enemies of her former faith, had brought about a re- 
vocation of the Edict, and led to the banishment of the Huguenots and 
the active persecution, for nearly a century, of all of them who lingered 
in the land of their birth. The present work commences some seventy 
years after this intolerant act of Louis XIV., or about the fortieth year 
of the reign of the sensual and irresolute Louis XV. During the inter- 
vening period, the torture, the gallows, and the faggot had been inces- 
santly in use ; and all the means of persecution, kept actively at work, 
were heightened by a series of atrocious cruelties, after the insurrection 
suppressed by Marshal Villars. But neither the energy of the Clergy, nor 
the unceasing vigilance of the Magistracy, had sufliced to prevent the 
growth of Protestantism ; and at the date of the present work the Hu- 
guenots were scattered over many of the districts of Southern France, as- 
sembling by stealth for religious exercises, and maintaining something of 
a connected organization, with a recognised head. Of their state and 
condition at that time M. Bungener presents a truthful and very graphic 
picture. His knowledge of the age of which he treats is very full and 
complete, and though the book abounds in digressions upon the points at 
issue between the two Churches, it is relieved throughout, especially in 
the narrative portion, by a nervous style, and that arrangement of inci- 
dent with a view to dramatic effect, for which the French novelists have 
become distinguished. He is particularly happy in the management of 
dialogue, and his characters are revealed, as they should be in such 
works, by what they say and do, rather than by what is said of them. He 
portrays the Monarchy as it was deeply impregnated with the seeds of 
decay and death ; its finances in irretrievable confusion ; its effete Nobi- 
lity given up to the frivolous pursuits that alone occupied the attention of 
the Court; the Church absorbed with worldly ends and objects; the 
Clergy, as a body, sensual and selfish ; and the dominant religion, asa 
consequence of the general debasement, sunk into a mere observance of 
forms—the desire to persecute being the only sign of vitality left in it, 
and that persecution producing its usual result, disgust on the part of the 
intelligent, honest, and sincere Catholics, and increased devotedness to 
their faith on the part of the persecuted.—The leading character in the 
book is Rabaut, a Protestant minister and the acknowledged head of the 
Huguenots, of whom we knew little previously, except that he was the 
father of the Girondist St. Etienne, who stood up so manfully in the Con- 
vention for the life of the unfortunate Louis XVI. He figares throughout 
in most of the scenes and incidents, a kind of ubiquitous personage, em- 
bodying all the practical virtue of the Huguenots, with their polemic 
acuteness, indomitable energy, and resolute courage. The latter element 
of the Catholic priesthood is portrayed in the celebrated Father Bridaine, 
with whom we were better acquainted, and of whose extraordinary powers 
of extemporaneous eloquence La Harpe, Marmontel, and Madame de 
Stael have left sach ample testimony. This gift, indeed, coupled witb his 
contempt of all church preferment, and the incessant itinerant labours of 
a long life among the rural districts of France, procured for him the title 
of The Village Bossuet. M. Bungener has abated nothing in the portrait 
he has drawn of this able and excellent man. To show that true religion 
is essentially the same, whatever may be the sect of the man, Rabaut and 
Bridaine are represented as deeply sympathising with each other, and 
having mach of mutual confidence between them. and much in respect to 
which their views and opinions fully harmonise. A great deal of the con- 
troversial discussion in the book takes place between them, always how- 
ever to the advantage of Rabaut—his equally sincere antagonist being 
made to appear as though he were out of his trae position, as a priest of 
the dominant Church. Of course, M. Bungener is enabled to put the ar- 





gument in such a shape as to render the triumph of Rabant easy, or rather | 





to make his own conclusions convincing to the general reader ; for, though 
the religious questions are discussed with earnestness and sincerity, it is 
but just to note that some of the strongest arguments brought forward 
upon matters of doctrine by the able controversial writers of the Church 
of Rome are not even touched upon. 

In the lighter portions of the book much will be found to interest the 

reader. He is introduced to the Encyclopedists, that coterie of conceited 
infidel philosophers, of whom D’ Alembert, Voltaire, Diderot, and D’ 
Holbac were the master spirits ; men whose career served but to show 
how easy it is to destroy, and bow difficult to construct ; men who, hav- 
ing succeeded in sweeping away all religion in France, found nothing to 
substitute in its place, but left, as the fruit of that demolition, an absence 
of all the gentle virtues and ameneties of life, and, as a triumph of intoxi- 
cated reason, the unrestrained indulgence of the worst passions of our na- 
ture. The inconsistencies of these would-be philosophers, their belief 
that their work was destined to surpass all human compositions, their in- 
tolerance to all who dared to differ from them, and willingness to perse- 
cute in their turn, their contradictions, shuffling, and habitual falsehood, 
are very happily delineated.—We have a toilet reception at Madame de 
Pompadour’s, cleverly described, and an evening party at old Madame du 
Daffant’s by no means as felicitously sketched.—The portrait of Louis 
XV. is accurate and just; that of his mistress, Madame de Pompadour, 
less so. In the portrait drawn of her, one would recognise little of the ra- 
pacity, shameless extravagance, and mischievous intermeddling with pub- 
lic affairs, that marked the career of the real woman—the disastrous 
seven years’ war was her work. She had some elevation of mind, and a 
kind of empirical taste in matters of art ; but was by no means the in- 
teresting personage that M. Bungener makes her.—From the saloons of 
Paris and the intrigues and frivolities of Versailles, the reader is trans- 
ported to the dungeons of the imprisoned Huguenots, and introduced 
into the chamber of torture, the mode of inflicting which upon the person 
of an aged man is described with a minuteness that renders the scene 
as vivid as it is revolting. 
Bi One purpose at least this book will serve—to impress upon the mind 
the inestimable value of toleration. The condition of society it depicts 
has long since past away ; but the lesson it teaches, of the necessity of 
leaving men to the free enjoyment of their own opinion in matters of 
religion, may be studied with profit at, the present day, for there yet 
lingers in society too much of the leaven of intolerance. We commend 
moreover the temperate tone in which the author’s views and opinions 
are expressed. It contrasts strongly with the yituperative manner in 
Which the subject of religious differences is so frequently discussed, in this 
country and in England. 

We have extended this notice so far, as to leave room but for a word 
upon the merit of the translation. It is the work of the same lady to 
whom the public are indebted for the version of “ The Preacher and the 
King,” the daughter, we understand, of a distinguished Clergyman of 
this city. We have not seen the original ; but from familiarity with 
many works of this class in the French language, we can confidently 
say that it has been rendered with unusual spirit and ability. 


Tue Cruise or Tue Steam Yacur “ Nortu Star.” By the Rev. J. O. 








Choules, D.D. Boston. 1854. Gould & Lincoln. A neat duodecimo 
of three hundred and fifty pages, giving a very full account of the inter- 
esting voyage of Commodore Vanderbilt and his family party, during the 
summer months of last year. The origin of the excursion, and indeed the 
general progress of the voyagers, formed an item of newspaper gossip at 
the time. It remained for the Chaplain to make a book concerning its 
details. 

The course was one of unusual attraction, comprising many of the sea- 
ports of Europe, not generally in the route of tourists, such as Copenha- 
gen, St. Petersburg, Gibraltar, Malaga, and Madeira.—As a literary pro- 
duction, the work bas no particular merit ; nor on the other hand, though 
it naturally glorifies the founder of so rare and spirited a treat, does it 
rival in grotesque fulsomeness the famous narrative of a certain Lord 
Mayor’s excursion to Oxford, which was, some twenty years ago, the most 
piquant volume of its day, and may still be found on the shelves of Biblio- 
polists. The incidents are here noted down and the localities are describ- 
ed, after the ordinary fashion of sight-seers. What there is of comment 
will not strike the reader as remarkably profound ; and where the author 
incidentally betrays his own judgment on men and things, a smile may 
sometimes be raised at his expense. He should however at least have credit 
for his amiable credulity, when he speaks of “ the piety of Napoleon III,” 
and expresses deep regret at not having seen that “ great, and, I believe, 
good man,’’ the Emperor of Russia! For the rest, the clerical allusions 
are not very numerous, scarcely more so than appreciative tributes to 
the local dainties tbat tickied the writer’s palate ; and when they do occur, 
they not unfrequently wear an air of professional igterpolation.—In one 
respect, the style is quaint, savouring more of the log-book writer, than of 
the school-man : we allude to the Doctor’s capricious method ofarranging 
his paragraphs. You may at times take a dozen varying subjects in a 
breath. We have room but for one brief illustration. 


Here we parted from our young friend, who was to proceed frem this city, 
by way of Kiel and Hamburg, to Leipsic, and resume his studies. We found a 
fine supply of strawberries in Copenhagen, and the people afraid to use them, 
owing to the existence of cholera. 


The artist who made the sketches for the wood-cuts deserves credit for 
much taste. His or her points of view are well selected. They must have 
been worthy of better engraving, in which case they would have added va- 
lue to a work that exhibits in strong colours the spirit and liberality of 
Mr. Vanderbilt, but which will scarcely entitle its author to a niche in 
the temple of literary fame. 

Poems. By W. Gilmore Simms. New York, 1853. Redfield.—It 
is rather a hazardous experiment in this age of locomotives and telegraphs 
for any one man to publish, at one time, two large volumes of verses. 
The day of long poems is well-nigh past : what the world demands is not 
quantity, but quality. Be the quality of Mr. Simms’s poetry then what- 
ever it may, its quantity is decidedly against him. Few readers have 
either time or inclination, to say nothing of courage, to wade through 
seven hundred and eight pages of verse, that being the sum total of the 
present collection. So much the more need is there that the critic should 
speak with fairness and discrimination. ’ 

The first volume opens with “ Norman Maurice,’ a Tragedy. Asa poem 
it is not intitled to much consideration ; asa play it possesses consider- 
able interest and merit. It reads well, and would, we think, act well. 
The plot is skilfully managed ; and the characters are effective, especi- 
ally for stage purposes. The mistake of Mr. Simms consists in his having 
written a play of the present time, an American one at that, in blank 
verse. What are we to think of a Dramatist who makes a Major of 
Militia talk in lines of ten syllables? It may be urged that the elder 
Dramatists were guflty of similar niaiseries ; but it should be remem- 
bered that they wrote two or three centuries ago, when greater licenses 
were allowed. or at least overlooked, and that the subject matter of most 
of their plays was, even at that period, old, and therefore adapted to 
romantic treatment. When they dealt with the men of their own day, they 
generally employed prose. 

While on the subject of the old Dramatists, we may remark that their 
influence is plainly visible in the style of Mr. Simms’s blank verse. Pas 
sages of “ Caius Marius,” and of “ the Death of Cleopatra,” remind us of 
the stately Roman speeches in Massinger and Ben Jonson. 


“ Atalantis,” a wild sea-tale, is the oldest of Mr. Simms’s published 

poems, having been before the public now for about twenty years. Bat for 
something like baste exhibited in the arrangement of its parts, and a teo- 
great facility of versification, it might be relished by those with whom “ The 
Tempest” and “Comus” are favourites. Ag it is, it deserves a prominent 
place among the best imaginative poems.—And yet imagination does net 
seem to be the prominent quality of Mr. Simms’s mind, Elsewhere, we 

only notice it in “The Lonely Islet” and “ The Captive,” two charming 

compositions, of which we quote the former. On the other hand, bis des 

criptive pieces are minute and true to nature, showing as in a mirror the 

peculiarities of Southern landscape, and drawing one towards them im 
the perfect spirit of meditation and a quiet melancholy. One or two brief 
ballads are remarkable for melody. Hete is the promised taste of Bie 
quality. 


THE LOXLY ITRLET. 


Lift the oar, as silently 
By yon sacred isle we pase ; 
Know we not if still she sleeps 
Where the wind each whisper keepe 
In yon waiving graas ! 
Death's a mocker to delight. 
That we know,-and yet, 
There was that in every breath 
Of her motion— in the set 
Of her features, fair and whole— 
In the flashing of her eye. 
Spirit joyous still, and high, 
Speaking the immortal soul, 
In a language warm and bright 
That should mock at death! 


Silently !—still silently ! 
Oh ! methinks, if it were true, 
If, indeed, she sleeps 

Wakeful never though the oar 

Of the well-beloved one, nigh, 
Break the water as,before ; 

When, with but the sea in view, 
And the sky-waste, and the shore, 

Or some star that, sinking, creeps, 
Between whiles of speech, to show 
How sweet lover's tears may flow, 

They together went, forgetting, 

How the moon was near ber setting, 
Down amid the waters low ; 


Then no more should lovely things, 
Moon or star or nephyr, stoop, 
Buta cloud with dusky wings, 
Gloom outgiving, still should droop, 
O'er that islet lone ; 
And the long grass, by the breeze 
Bullen rising from the seas, 
Should make constant moan ! 
Silent !—Hark '~-that dipping oar, 
Oh ! Inethinks, it roused a tone 
As of one upon the shore ! 
"Twas the wind that swept the grass! 
Silently, ob ! silently, 
As the sacred spot we pass ! 


—_— > 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ITEMS. 

Mar. Croxer, Lorp Joun Russet, anp Tom Moorn.—The literary and 
political worlds have been greatly amused and amazed, during the pre- 
sent week, by a printed correspondence between Mr. Croker and Lord 
Jobn Russell, on the subject of “ Moore’s Diary.” Croker and Moore 
(Irishmen both) were friends of nearly thirty years, standing—as much 
friends as two satirists and political opponents could possibly Croker 
isa Tory, and Moore was a Whig. One swore by, and wrote in, the 
Quarterly; the other swore by, aud wrote in, the Edinburgh. Their 
friendship resembled a sort of armed neutrality, for which they liked one 
another. Each feared the other; and Moore, it so happened, was indebted 
to Croker for im t advice, and more important official assistance, in. 
bis Bermuda business. A satirist who keeps a diary is only too apt to in- 
dulge in hits even at bis friends ; and Moore was not exempt from the sin 
of saying hard things of Tory friends to Whig allies ; but worse still, wae 
in the habit of writing them down. Now it naturally he that o 
constant frequenter of Holland House, and of Lansdowne House, was sure 
to hear hard, and often untrue, things of Mr. Croker; and some of these, 
Moore (who was much at both houses) has set down in bis Diary ; and 
Lord John has now and then allowed them to appear in print. Mr. 
Croker is of course not pleased; nor is he altogether pleased with the 
“ Diary” itself, while, as far as the editor is concerned, he is utterly ato 
loss to understand on what principle of admission and omission its editor 
can have ibly acted. Thinking thus little of the book itself, of ite 
author and ite editor, he inserts a long, bitter, and, we must add, a most 
readable, article in the Quarter/y upon it. Lord John is nettled; the 
widow, a most amiable woman, is greatly burt, It is now Lord Jobn’» 
turn to reply; and, in a note to one of the new volumes of the “ Diary,’” 
he does so, and in terms at which Mr. Croker takes offence. Here, then, 
begins the correspondence: Mr. Croker opening with a letter to Lord 
John, in which he repels the personal impertinence of the note, and enters, 
with his usual skill at fencing and hitting, into the merits of the work it 
self, the ingratitude of Moore, and the folly of his editor, Lord Jobn re- 

lies—in no ways gvis in; but, if anything, adding to the offence of 
Die printed note. To this Croker rejoins, angrily yet with temper, 
ably, and yet at too much length ; and the whole correspondence is sent 
with a note from Mr. Croker to the Times. - 

People are divided about the propriety of the correspondence. Mr- 
Croker’s friends think that he is triumphant, and call the day on which 
the ence was published, viz., the 30th of January, not King 
Charles’s martyrdom, but Lord John’s; as if Mr. Croker had done for 
one Ruseell what King Charles LI. did for another of the same name. 
The Whigs, again, are unanimous in their belief that Croker bas done 
for himeelf that, meaning murder, he has committed suicide a second 
time. Calmer people, uninfluenced by politics, and only weighing the 
case judicially, take a different view. Lord Jobn bas ormed bis de 
very remiesly as an editor, by suffering too many ges to remain ea 
culated to give offence to surviving friends; and be bas shown his par- 
tiality for his political partisans by inserting whatever he could find re- 
corded in their praise. Mr. Croker, on the other hand, has, in bis artiebe 
in the Quarter/y shown too little tenderners towards the widow of the 

t. As we should bave been ashamed to have edited the “ Diary” ar 
Lord John Russell has edited Moore’s, so we should in deed bave been 
unwilling to have written of Moore as Mr. Croker has written, while hie 
widow was yet alive—London Newe, Feb. 4, 





A Goop Rippaxce ; 4 vew worvs on Mr. Rosxin,—Pre- litismn 
is dyingout. Good sense bas prevailed in spite of Mr. Ruskin. Those 
who liked flat men and women, flat towers, flat hills, flat everything, with. 
no perspective whatever, but leaves and vegitation at twenty y dis 
tance, painted as though they were at twenty inches’ distance, must make 
such monstrosities for themselves, The leaders of the movement—Ms. 
Millais and Mr. Holman Haunt—are rapid| err to reason. The 
former has painted a scene in the Trosacha, in which Mr. Ruskin is intro 
duced gazing at the rainbow in the spray of a waterfall. We have rea 
son to believe that Mr. Millais and others consider this painting as the finest 
of bis works ; Mr. H. Hunt, we bear, is engaged upon a Scripture 
from the Old Testament ; Mr. Dyce is at present at work in pain’ the 
cos in the beautiful church of St Margaret, Margaret St., near the Polytech- 
nic. For a wonder, Mr. Ruskin praises this church, the spire of which is one 
of the noblest we have ever seen—wonderfully light, and exquisitely —— 
tioned. It has got among the artists the name of “ Beauty.” Mr. 
writes that there is no Gothic artist in land, save the architect of Mr. 
Hope’s charch, in M Street, * wh fearless compariron 
wi Sada Yer any time ;” ~~ in pnp htm ere y my — 
or Millais could be prevailed w to do even at some 
frescos, the church would be irfect.” ye toe Raskin’s 
is Mr. Watts, an able fresco painter; and it is whispered some ul 
p!easantness has occurred between Mr. Ruskia and Mr. Dyes, he the for- 
mer in one of his volumes placing Mr. Watts as an artist the latter 
—one of Mr. Ruskin’s unaccountable whims,— Chambers, Jan. 21. 


Tue Dank Sine or LerenaTuns. — Literature has still ite 


maze euicieh putiene fase Som of nay Og em Lae on 
contained the following : Se Asal, Nate tone saiamaen a 
“The Gipey” and cle opalar nares of th in the moet abject pover: 

Her remains await in all probability » pauper’s funeral.” Another 
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waear Dorset Square. Dr. Robert Howard, a medical practitioner, who bas 
apubiisved various works oa the supposed deleterious influence of salt on 
“the buman frame, has been living there apparently in expectation that his 
‘hooks would ultimately bring him patients. By the tice of a pinch- 

flag economy, he appears to have made respectable private resources sup- | 

t him for many years. But be had staked his all on the success of bis | 

The good sease of the public detected the latent ey | from | 

which they proceeded, and kept aloof trom the author. When the last | 

sovereign was in the purse, and his attenuated frame had been brought to | 
-death’s door by peaurious living and agony of spirit, the overwrought 

emind gave way, aod taking advantage of the means which his profession | 
at his command, Dr. Howard hurried himself out of the world. His 

_ and melancholy dwelling gives testimony to the utter misery which | 

had there been hidden from the world.—Athenaum, Feb. 4. 





Caomweu.tan Revics.—-In an ancient chest, long standing in a neglected 
«corner of an obscure tower in Lambeth Palace, we understand that cer- 
«tain historical papers have just been found. No details as to the particu- 
lar contents of the documents now unearthed have yet reached us; bat 

we hear it said that they are valaable of their kind. They are sepposed 
rto refer chiefly—if not exclusively—to the Cromwell period. We have 
even heard that some of them bear the signature of the Protector. If this 
be true, they must be of the highest interest to historical readers—the name 
~of the subscriber and the place of the discovery being both considered. 
The “ find ’—as our antiquarian friends express it—is said to have been 
«@ffected through an accidental derangement of the lumber of a room in 
wthe archi-episcopal palace. Of course, ander any rule or under any cir- 
«cumstances possible in these days, papers having Cromwell’s signature 
~would he preserved and printed. But the owner of a name connected 
with the literary fame of Milton is not, we take it, likely to treat Crom- 
well correspondence as ordinary historical matter. fas is not unlikely 
~-the documents now brought to light at Lambeth shall be found, on exa- 
emination, to touch the relations of the State and the Church during the 
-Commonwealth—or to illustrate in any way the policy of Cromwell’s go- 
-vernment towards the several religious bodies then existing—they will be 
-of signal value. But whether these nee shall prove to be of first or 
only of second rate interest, we trust to bear at no distant date that they 
are either in the printer’s hands or otherwise made accessible to the ever- 
increasing body of zealous students of our Commoawealth history.—/bid. 


Mn. Danoan; Nationa, Gat ano Private Loss,—Last week we 
«chronicled a royal compliment to Mr. Dargan. Her Majesty, not having 
in her gift the kind of honours which a self-made, self-respecting man can 
reconcile it to bis dignity to take, even from Queenly hands—has commis- 
sioned an Irish sculptor to prepare a bust of herself for the enterprising 
cand sagacious subject whom all Kugland would delight to honour. It is 
& rare compliment ; ong seldom paid to any save royal friends and cor- 
wespondents. This week we bave to announce the less pleasing—though 
aot unexpected—fact, that Mr. Dargan has suffered a severe pecuniary 
loss by his bold and patriotic scheme. The accounts of the exhibition are 
made up. Mr. Roe, as Chairman of the Committee, bas officially stated 
he results as shown in the balance-sheet : the chief point of which is, that 
he who found the money, and by his example and his energy created the 
enthusiasm, which carried out the most brilliant, beautiful, and useful en- 
terprise ever conceived and executed In Ireland, will be a loser by his pa- 
triotism to the extent of £20,000.— Ibid. 


Soorrisu Lerrers.—James Macfarlane, a young man in the humble 
ranks of life, is about to publish a volume of poems of great mark and 
likelihood.— Andrew Park purposes issuing a collection of all bis works.— 
Ramours are abroad of a new University Album, got up under the auspices 
of the Liberal students; that genial and most loveable of our local ram- 
blers, “ Caleb,” will shortly bring out his noe wanderings round 
Glasgow in a neat little voleme ; while Young Glasgow has made quite a” 
sensation, and has created no small amount of wrath amongst those parties 
whow toes have been trampled on. With regard to Alexander Smith, it 
ia ssid shat 13,000 copies of his book have been disposed of in the United 
States, for which, we are told, he never received a single penny.—Glas- 
mow Miscellany. 

, —_o———_ 


THE FUTURE HOPE OF THE BONAPARTES. 


Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, who stands next but one in succession to 
‘the Imperial Throne of France, in default of heirs to the present Emperor, 
‘has, of Tate years, occupied no small share of attention, even in this coun- 
‘try, but more especially on the Continent. Now that the Emperor Napo- 
teon LIL, is no longer a bachelor, his grand-cousin is the chief object of 

eculation to those political gossips who busy themselves in devising al- 

ances for eligible and marriageable Princes and Princesses. A short 
¢ime ago, when the Queen Christina of Spain visited France, attended by 
her daughters, one of those beautiful young ladies was unceremoniously 
allotted to Prince Napoleon. More recently still, when a reconciliation 
having taken place, after an estrangement of years between himself and 
his near relative the King of Wurtemburg, this prince was again married 
by these political quidauncs, in the most off-hand manner, to a fair cousin 
his, a Princess of that Royal family. Hitherto, he has escaped these 
imaginary matrimonial toils ; but his ever-watchful persecutors are again 
at their benevolent work, and bints have been thrown out of a still more 
desirable match than would have been either of those indicated. Whatis 
more*authentic than the apocryphal arrangements is the very important 
‘fact announced in the Moniteur of Tuesday, that his Imperial Highness 
Prince Napoleon, accompanied by Colonel Desmarets, his aide-de-camp, 
and by several officers of his household, started on that morning for Brus- 
a@ols. The Prince de Chimay left by the same train. Prince Napoleon was 
received at Quiverain by General Charras; and at Mons the authorities 
offered their felicitations to his Imperial Highness, the troops being drawn 
ap ashe passed. At the Brussels station, his royal Highness the Duke de 
Brabant came to receive the Prince. 

In this brief but pregnant announcement, we have evidence at once of 

the importance of the Prince and of bis mission. Of the latter, the exact 
urport has not yet transpired ; but the former may be measured by the 

t of bis selection for a duty on which the independence of Belgiam and 
her close alliance with France are supposed to hang. It is remarkable 
that the present chief of the Bonaparte family has sought, by all possible 
means, to conciliate and keep them together. Fora considerable time 
after Louis Napoleon was the de facto ruler of France, there existed, pub- 


@ Aicly, at least, a misunderstanding between him and his cousin, founded, it 


“is believed, less on personal than on political considerations ; but no sooner 
~were their relative future positions defined, than all jealousy appears to 
have subsided—the Emperor seeking, and the Prince cordially accepting, 
a reconciliation. One of the first acts of the Emperor was, to determine 
* the position of his cousin in the succession; and the cousin, from having 
deen a Republican and a demagogue of formidable pretensions, at once 
lided gracefully into princedom and presumptive heirship. It ia proba- 
le that the Princess Demidoff may have been the mediating instrument 
in this family re-anion. Since that time the young Prince Napoleon has, 
to all appearance, been a prime favourite. Postsof honour and duty have 
‘Deen liberally awarded him; he came over here on the occasion of the 
Camp at Chobham; and now he is the Envoy Extraordinary to King 
Leopold, in a matter too delicate and momentous to be entrusted to less 
‘than a Prince of the blood. In point of fact, Prince Napoleon, like bis 
cousin the Emperor, has, in a political sense, sown his wild oats, and 
Royalty and Napoleonism certainly become him much more than the 
rampant Republicanism he enacted while chief of the Mountain. 
Prince Napoleon Joseph Charles Bonaparte is the son of Jerome Bona- 
pe by his second marriage with the Princess Frederika of Wurtemberg. 
@ was born on the 9th September, 1822, we believe at Trieste. He was, 
in one sense, the child of misfortune ; as his father, when he was born, 
had already for some years suffered adversity. An elder brother, Jerome 
Napoleon, who was born in 1814, isdead. The youth of Prince Napoleon 
‘was passed, sometimes at Vienna, sometimes at Trieste, sometimes at Flo- 
rence and Rome, occasionally in Switzerland, and, we believe, in Ame- 
rica. Ata later period, the Prince resided for a short time in Brussels ; 
but, like most of the other members of his family, he did not, until the 
last revolutionary period, take any active part in political affairs. On 
the recal of the Bonaparte family from their long exile, Prince Napoleon 
was elected to the Constituent Assembly, in which, probably, more from 
poticy and family motives, than from conviction, he became the leader of 
extreme Republican party, known as the Mountain. From the vio- 
Yence which he manifested on many occasions, it was currently supposed 
that he was either playing over again the part of his uncle Lucien as 
against the first Emperor Napoleon, or that, from a desire not to lessen 
the Bona influence in any quarter, he was simulating a zeal for Re- 
~publicanism in order to associate the two. It was even believed that he 
and his cousin Pierre Bonaparte were really plotting to supplant the pre- 
sent Emperor in the affeptions of the French people. All conjectures on 
the subject have long since been set at rest. 
These exhibitions, whether they were real or not, certainly served a pur- 
pose at the time, by preventing other democratic leaders from taking a 








partism. The Prince Napoleon of the nt day is a very different per- 
son, politically, from this bellicose chief of the mountain. According to 
all accounts he is—always speaking ina political sense—a sort of reformed 
rake ; who ably seconds, in every way open to him, the designs of his cou- 
sin the Emperor, while loyally and cordially supporting his authority. 


—_—2——— 


A COMING EVENT IN THE WORLD OF SPORT. 


As great curiosity has been excited, and many inquiries have been made, 
both here and elsewhere, in relation to “The Great Post State Stake,” 
which will be run for in this city, over the Metairie Course, on the first 
day of April next, we have thought to interest our sporting readers 
throughout the country with a short description of the origin, terms, pre- 
sent prospects, and probable brilliant results connected with it. 

This race will, without doubt, be the greatest sporting event which hac 
ever taken — in this country, and it bas probably neyer been exceeded 
in magnitade by any single race throughout the world. Strange as it 
may appear to some minds, mankind from the earliest ages have always 
viewed with great favour all magnificent displays in which large amounts 
of money, mind, skill, strength, danger or experience were necessarily in- 
volved. In proof of this we might instance the Olympic Games of Greece, 
the Gladiators of Rome, the Chariot races, the Tournaments, the Bull 
Fights, and, more than all, the deeds of bravery, skill and strength exhi- 
bited in thousands of instances amid the pomp and circumstances of bloody 
ware. Who does not recollect the excitement caused throughout the 
world by the contest between the yacht 4merica and her English rivals? 
Who that witnessed the great matches between Eclipse and Henry, be- 
tween Boston and Fashion, or between Wagner and Grey Eagle, can 
ever forget the circumstances attending these great sporting events? In 
the State and national pride enlisted, in the amount of money at stake, in 
the number of horses, both in preparation and that will run in the race, 
and in the probable number of spectators who will be present, this anxi- 
ously looked for race will eclipse all others that have preceded it in this 
country. 

The Sruieet of this “ State Stake” originated with several gentlemen, 
from different sections of the country, who chanced to meet in this city, 
and “touched knees under the same mahogany,” during a past racing 
season. Each was very “sweet” on the merits of the race horses in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, and in bis preference for favourite strains of 
pedigrees in blooded animals. “The Great State Stake,” for $20,000, 
play or pay, with four States represented, was the result.—The following 
are the conditions of the Stake and the subscribers : 

Strate Post Sraxe.—For all ages. Four mile heats. Five thousand dollars 
subscription, p.p. Three or more States subscribing to make arace. Each 
horse starting to receive $1,000 out of the stakes, provided he is not distanced, 
and the winner to receive the remainder. One horse only to start for any State. 
To close on the first of January, 1854. The race to be run over the Metairie 
tourse, New Orleans, according to the rules of said course, on the Saturday 
previous to the April race week of 1854. Each State subscribing to be repre- 
sented by the signatures of three responsible gentlemen, residents of said State, 
a majority of whom shall name the horse to start. The stakes to be deposited 
with the President of the New Orleans Metairie Jockey Club two days previous 
to the race. 

Subscribers for the State of Louisiana— 

’ I 


~ 


T. J. Wells, ). F. Kenner, J. Hiddleston. 
Subscribers for Alabama— 

L. E. Smith, 8. M. Hiller, J.S. Hunter. 
Subscribers for Kentacky— 

Willa Viley, James K. Duke, James B. Clay. 
Subscribers for Mississippi— 

P. B. Starke, John C, Inge, John Linton. 


As the horses which will run will not be certainly known until the day 
of the race, we can now only guess which will have the honour of repre- 
senting a sovereign State. There are now in training, in different parts 
of the country, nearly one hundred race horses, which are expected to be 
present during the April race meeting in this city, and many of them are 
aspirants to run in the great stake. Among these we may mention High- 
lander, who has been purchased by Judge Hunter, of Alabama, for 
$10,000 ; Vina, Charmer, Dick Doty, Compromise, Arrow, Lexington, 
Reub, Berry, Louis d’ Or, Blonde, Lecomte, and Wild Irishman. 

Probably a million of dollars will be wagered on the different points 
and on the grand result of the race. Already large sums have been laid 
on different favourites, and on the election of other horses as candidates 
to represent a State. A bet has been offered in this city of $10,000 that 
if the track and the weather are favourable on the day of the race, the 
time made will be faster than ever before made in the world. From the 
character and reputation of the horses in preparation, we think that the 
bet isa safe one. Aside from the great stake, there will be many other 
stakes and purses contested for at our spring meeting. About $50,000 in 
cash will be put up during the meeting, for prizes, thus affording sport in 
variety and profusion, besides giving horses of all grades an opportunity 
of adding laurels to their reputation and money to the pockets of their 
owners.—.V. O. Picayune, Feb. 12. 


—_—__—>__— 


Tue Marquis pe Turcor’s Lec.—It appears from a letter in the Union 
Medicale, written by Dr. Jules Guyot, the surgeon who was sent for from 
Paris to attend the Marquis de Turgot, that the wound received by the 
ambassador in his duel with M. Soule was--and I am sorry to add ac- 
cording to my understanding of the letter still is—-much more serious 
than the public has been led to imagine. The doctor’s description of the 
state in which he found his patient on bis arrival at Madrid, on Jan. 7, is 
perfectly harrowing. The face was excessively pale, the eyes dull and 
downcast, the voice plaintive and almost inaudible, the pulse very small, 
and beating from 120 to 130 per minute, the nervous system in a state of 
weakness and excessive irritability, the sound members and the whole 
body extremely thin. During twenty-one nights that he had been stretch- 
ed upon his bed, the marquis had not slept on an average more than an 
hour and a half in twenty-four hours. The knee, the seat of the wound, 
was swollen to an enormous extent. The leg and foot were nearly double 
the natural size. He felt intense pain upon pressure, and had frequent con- 
vulsive tremblings, apparently caused by involuntary and spasmodic con- 
tractions of the muscles of the thigh. The unhealthy and milky appear- 
ance of the limb seemed to Dr. Guyot to indicate the presence of a foreign 
body, or at least an intense superstitial suppuration. But during these 
twenty-one days of agony the — doctors were not agreed upon the 
point, whether the ball wasin the limb or not. Dr. Guyot expresses no 
positive opinion upon this point, but they all agreed that, assuming the 
ball to be there, it was in such an inaccessible position, that no explora- 
tory operation was justifiable. The letter goes on to describe the treat- 
ment, consisting of douche baths, laxatives, quinine, frictions with a fa- 
mous Spanish ointment called balm of Lopez, &c., to which the patient 
was subjected during Dr. Guyot’s stay from Jan. 7th to 16th. Under this 
treatment the patient’s health improved daily, and the report states that 
when Dr. Guyot left him, “ there was every reason to suppose that conva- 
lescence had commenced.”’ But this not very brilliant bulletin is quali- 
fied by the observation, ‘* Nevertheless the quickness of the pulse especial- 
\y towards the evening, a persistent nervous irritation. a feeling of some- 
thing wrong in the region of the knee, muscalar contractions, with a ten- 
dency to frequent recurrence, leave room still to suspect the presence of a 
foreign body in the member.” The poor marquis was left still in bed 
under the care of the Spanish doctors, upon a diet of broth, tisane, barely 
water, and orange juice. The wounded leg was in an unhealthy state be- 
fore the duel owing to an attack of a gouty or rheumatic nature. Dr. 
Gayot, at the conclusion of his letter, speaks of a moral therapeutic reme- 
dy which perbaps did more good to the Marquis de Turgot than all the 
efforts of the medical men. It is notorious, he says, that military sur- 
geons find their operations much more successful after a victory than 
after a defeat, so mach does a light and contented heart contribute to the 
cure of the wounded. This fact seems to have been known to Napoleon 
III. and the Empress, for when they heard of the calamity they each wrote 
a letter expressive of the deepest interest and most tender affection to- 
wards the ambassador. They put their letters under one cover and sent 
it by the ordinary post. The happy effect upon the patient when he 
opened the envelope was palpable. 





Parts Fasnions ror Fesrvary.—The reports which were so generally 
circulated of the extensive preparations making by the leading dressmak- 
ers and manufacturers for the present season, which was anticipated to 
rival the gay period of the Empire, have been fully coroborated by the va- 
rious novelties in style and material daily issuing from the most fashiona- 
ble houses. To such an extent is the taste for /wre carried, that it has 
become a question as to where itslimits must be placed. Moire antique, 
reps, and damask silk, embroidered with gold and silver, and stout silks 
4 dispositions, are the favourite materials to trim with rich lace. Silks, 
tastefully embroidered in colours, havea very rich and mosaic-like appear- 
ance. After these materials for gande toilette may be noticed many nov- 
elties for ball dress ; those of tar/atan, with three skirts embroidered in 
coloured silks, or trimmed with ribbon or flowers, are very pretty for 
young ladies. One of this material may be made with three skirts, the 
upper on en fwnique. bordered with a wreath of roses, embroidered so 


in the muslin at short distances ; and as if thrown upon this wreath are 
ears of corn embroidered in thick work. The body is accompanied by a 
berthe descending en ceur on the back and chest, and open over the 
sleeves ; in these openings are bows of pink ribbon with long hoating ends. 
An echelle of the same bows is placed on the front of the corsage, and two 
bows hold up the corners of the tunique, having long ends which reach the 
bottom of the dress. Nothing can be more distingue than this dress. 

A coiffure much in vogue is formed of _—— bows ; they are made of 
wide ribbon or lace, placed in the middle of the back of the head, and are 
separated by an agraffe of diamonds or any other ornament de fantasie, 
The ends fall behind, sometimes reaching the middle of the back. On 
each side of the head is placed ajtuft of flowers, sheltered under the ribbons 
or lace, which the slightly raise. The coiffure may also be made of bar- 
bes of guspure gold, or silver, or in black lace with bouquets of roses ; it 
is very pretty, and suits a demi-négligée toilette. 

Another pretty toilette de bal is made of white net, with two or three 
skirts. On the edge of each is a wreath embroidered in gold or silver ; 
the upper one also embroidered with small stars in gold or silver, from the 
wreath up to the waist. The body a draperie, and sleevesare of the same 
pattern. The front of the body is ornamented with diamonds, bouquets of 
flowers, or bows of gold or silver guipure ribbon en echelle as far as the 
point. With this last style of trimming, bows of ribbon with long ends 
are placed on the sleeves, which are formed of two bouillonées ; the bow 
is placed between them. 

All ornaments for the head are worn very low on the back hair. Fea- 
thers, flowers, point d’ Angleterre, gold and silver blonde, and corai, pla- 
ted with gold passementerie, are all much used in this part of the coiffure, 
A small diadem of diamonds, or a large-headed pin set with stones, forms 
an elegant finish to the head-dress when the front hair is turned back, 
Necklaces are becoming fashionable, although not yet sufficiently so to be 
indispensable. A flat one of diamonds set in a pattern, or a single row of 
brilliants, is the most recherché. Many ladies, not possessing this article 
de luxe, adopt a very fine Venetian gold chain, to which is suspended 
a médaillon, composed of an engraved precious stone surrounded by dia- 
monds. 

Bracelets of stones or mosaic are much in favour, a8 the gloves are now 
worn so short that the most beautiful arm requires some ornament, 





Muscovire Prayers ror Vicrory.—The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times writing on the 3d of February, remarks :--We have the following 
from the Turkish frontier, under date of Jan. 26 :— 

I informed you some time ago of the introduction, by authority of the 
Russian government, of a new prayer into the church services of the two 
Danubian Priocipalities. It may not be uninteresting to you to learn some 
further particulars of this prayer, or, more correctly speaking of this 
string of various prayers ; for its contents are not altogether free from a 
political colouring, and stamp the present struggle between Russia and 
Turkey with almost the character of a war ofconquest. The prayer in ques- 
tion, which has been translated into the Roman (or Walachian) tongue, 
and many thousand copies of it struck off, has been since distributed 
for sacred use among all the parishes and convents in the country. It is 
called “ Thanksgiving,” but is styled by the common order “ Prayer for 
Victory,” Though fourteen pages long, it is appointed to be offered both 
after the high office, or mass, has been celebrated, as also upon other 
stated occasions. Its contents run briefly as follows :—a table is first 
placed in the midst of the choir, with the Holy Bible, the Holy Cross, 
and a sacred picture upon it, the priest or bishop to be dressed in his 
sacred vestments. The service thus proceeds:—* Gloria in Excelsis,”’ 
“Imperator Celestis,” “Irisagion Miserere” (twelve times,) ‘ Venite 
Oremus’ Then follows “ David’s Psalm of Victory,” rendered after the 
Vulgate ; then “ Gloria Hallelujah,” and a prayer for the universal sal- 
vation of the orthodox faith ; for the universal concord and union of all ; 
for the holy and administrative Synod, the archbishop, bishop, priests and 
deacons for the most eminently pious Autocrat, Supreme Lord and Em- 
peror of all the Russias, Nicholas Paulovitach ; for his most pious consort, 
lady, and Empress, Alexander Feodorowna, and her children ; the Im- 
perial household ; and the Army, through whom may God help them, and 
cast all enemies and evil wishers at their feet. The prayers thus far are 
constantly in harmony with the Eastern rites of the Byzantine Empire. 
But here follows a new and entirely Russian prayer, of the composition 
of the Synod, in which, after giving thanks to Divine Providence for the 
victories which have have been thus far obtained, the following 
occur :-—** We pray thee, O God, that thou wouldst deliver thy holy no a 
dox Church, thy servant, the most supreme Lord and Emperor of all the 
Russias, Nicholas Paulovitsch, and us all, from evil wrath and misery, 
and from all enemies, visible and invisible ; and that thou wouldst con- 
tinually protect thy faithful people, and enrich them with peace and long 
life, and bless them with armed angels.’ Thereon follow many other 
shorter church anthems, in the Oriental style. Then comes the reading of 
a passage from the Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians :—*‘ Brethren, 
we, must thank God that we are continually conquerers in Christ. Hal- 
lelujah!”’ ; the Gospel according to St. Luke, where it treats of our Lerd 
healing the ten lepers ; repetition of the Litany ; prayers for the Synod, 
Emperor, Empress, and so on. Then comes a second prayer, especially 
composed by the Synod for the Russian army and its splendid deeds of 
arms. After a short interval made by the choral singers, there follows a 
third and a longer prayer, composed by the Synod, and in the Oriental style 
for the Emperor. The contents of this, however, are made up ofa es i- 
tude of instances, adduced from the Old Testament, of the deeds of Moses 
against Pharaoh, of Gideon, of King David, and thanking for the aveng- 
ing of the holy orthodox faith against its enemies, by the most pious Au- 
tocrat and Emperor of all the Russias, Nicholas Paulovitsch ; and also 
praying for the destruction and entire overthrow of all his enemies. 





An ENQUIRY THAT MIGHT OFTEN BE Imrratep.—An inquiry into the 
cause of the wreck of the Tayleur commenced yesterday week, at Mala- 
hide, before the Dublin county Coroner. From the evidence, it appeared 
that the entire crew—including captain, stewards, cooks, clerk and ap- 
prentices—consisted of 71 persons. Of these, however, only 26 were able 
seamen and I1 ordinary seamen. Of the former, 12 were foreigners; all 
of whom, except two Chinese sailors, could speak English. The comple- 
ment of seamen required by the Emigration Commissioners is three men 
toeach 100 tons register. The tonnage of the Tayleur was 1977 ; so that, 
according to this calculation, the number of men ought to have been 60. 
Government ships have generally four men to every 100 tons, even when 
carrying ship stores. The Captain stated that be had engaged the crew 
himself about a week before the vessel sailed. The whole of the crew, 
with the exception of the mate, were strangers to him. He had not ex- 
perienced any obstruction from the want orinefficiency of hands. The in- 
quest was brought to a conclusion on Monday evening, when the jury re- 
turned the following verdict :—That the parties were drowned by the 
sinking of the said ship off wpe g | Island, and that this deplorable acci- 
dent occurred in consequence of the highly culpable neglect of the own- 
ers in permitting the vessel to leave port without compasses properly ad- 
justed, or a sufficient trial having taken place to learn whether she was 
under control of her helm or not ; and we find that Captain Noble did not 
take sufficient precaution to insure the safety of the vessel by rounding to 
after he found the compasses in error ; but we consider, from the time the 
vessel came in sight of land that he acted with coolness and courage, and 
used every exertion in his power to save the lives of the passengers.— 
London paper, Feb. 4. 

A Day at Winpsor CastLe.—The Queen rode out on horseback this 
morning.—Prince Albert, accompanied by the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Ashburton, went out hunting, attended by Lieut-Col. the Hon. A. Gordon. 
—Mr. Bowser had the honour of exhibiting to her Majesty and the whole 
of the Royal family, at the Castle te-day, the three native Esquimaux, 
lately arrived from Cumberland Straits, in the Polar regions.—Mr. 
Charles Buschek, European agent for the New York Exhibition, had the 
honour of an audience with Prince Albert on Thursday, who was pleased 
to inspect various steroscopic views of the exterior and interior of the 
Transatlantic Crystal Palace.—Mr. Thorncroft had the honour of submit- 
ting to her Majesty and his Royal Highness his bronze equestrian statuette 
of the Queen.—The following visitors left the castle to-day—the Marquis 
of Granby, the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke and Lady Elizabeth 
Yorke, the Earl and Countess Grey, the Right Hon. Pemberton Leigh, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University.— 
The Earl and Countess Granville, and Lieut.-Col. F. Seymour, have been 
invited, and are expected this afternoon.—Court Circular, Feb. 3. 








Yatoutne Men ty Bice Warer.—The annexed detail forms part of 
a letter written on board the Wyvern, at the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the 7th of Dec. This vessel, a schooner of 205 tons, the of the 
Duke of Marlborongh, was formerly known in the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Lord Alfred Churchill here mentioned is one of the Duke’s sons.—‘ We 
arrived Table Bay—on the 7th December, after a prosperous and 
uick voyage, 27 days from Falmouth to the Equator, and 58 days in all 
fom England, having on board Lord Alfred Churchill and Capt. 
and are happy to state all in good health. We met with some wea- 








position which might, perhaps, have damaged the interests of Bona- 
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the beautiful little craft doing wonders, and even in the Bay she was so | the longitude by the longitudinal table ander any meridian. Take the 


easy as to make us feel as secure as though we were in a line-of-battle : hip. 
She certainly does old Camper credit in every respect. We very much 
astonished the natives, who on our arrival could scarcely credit that Eng- 
lisb noblemea would venture their precioas bodies such a distance from 
home—but when we explained to them that there were bundreds of such 
yachts amongst the Royal clubs, they no longer wondered at the supre- 
macy of the English sailor, particularly when we told them that the seve 
ral yacht clubs gave employment to upwards of 2,000 able seamen, a 
sample of which we have on board. We leave bere again on the 12th for 
Melbourne. In the interim Lord Alfred and Capt. Cathcart dine with the 
Governor-Gen. Cathcart, who, I believe, is a relative. We spoke the 
American ship Racer on the line, and I must tell you that a large 
schooner arrived at Table Bay the same day as ourselves—106 days from 
England—so that we are jastly proud of our beautiful craft, and | believe 
we might here obtain any price for her, did Lord Alfred feel disposed to 
part with her.” 

VARIATIONS IN THE Funps.—The heaviest ahd most sudden variations 
in the Stocks were during the long and costly wars consequent upon 
the first French Revolution. Previous to the middle of the last century, 
the funds stood at the highest point at which they were ever known, viz., 
107, or seven per cent. above par. Between that period and the breaking 
out of the French Revolution in 1789 they ranged from par to 47j--that 
being zero of prices, which Consols touched in the month of January, 
1798. A curiosity was lately exhibited in the Stock Exchange in the 
shape of a Stock receipt for thirteen hundred pounds Consols at the price 
of 473 percent. That being within afraction of the lowest point to which 
Consols had ever fallen. The history of the British funds shows that their 
falls have always been more sudden and of greater extent than their re- 
coveries. Hence it is seen that the greatest improvement in the funds 
was on the concluding of the Peace of Amiens, when the rose ten per cent. ; 
whereas, when hostilities recommenced in 1803, they fell seventeen per 
cont. in one month. The effects produced on ’Change by different events 
are not without interest. The first outbreak of the French Revolution 
depressed the funds two and half per cent. The war with Russia, in 1808, 
sent them down twoper cent. The landing of Napoleon from Elba caused 
a decline of eight per cent., and the refusal of William the Fourth to dine 
with the Lord Mayor in 1830, sent them downseven per cent. Whilst on 
the other hand the Battle of Waterloo raised them but six per cent. 








New Gamine Hovses tn Paris.—Marcu or Minp.—Four only are to 
be allowed to exist in Paris. Foreigners of all ranks are to be admitted 
without examination ; but French subjects will be compelled to exhibit, 
on entrance, not less than five hundred frances. No player is to be allow- 
ed to stake a smaller sum than one hundred francs at a time ; but above 
this sum the stake is to be unlimited. Veron is bound to deposit by Eas- 

er a sum of forty millions by way of caution-money, and the first gamb- 
— is to be open with the same warrant of government approval, 
and the same publicity as the Frascati of olden time. The /ocale is to be 
in the}Rue Drouot, and the splendour and artistic decorations of the 
grande salle are described as something unwitnessed in Europe. An 
Arab divan is to be established where the most subtle preparations of 
haschisch are to be admini&tered to those who delight in the influence of 
this drug. A marble bath of vast proportions and Oriental magnificence 
is also talked of as a novel addition to the luxuries of such an establish- 
ment. The other arrangements are all set forth in due order, and every 
national refinement and indulgence peculiar to the different aristocracies 
of Europe is said to be inserted in the programme, as the whole system is 
of course ostensibly addressed to the foreign visitors in Paris. 





Tue Sevr-Importance or Crive.—The juveniles are, when in prison, of 
all its inmates the most troublesome ; they strut from cell to chapel, and 
from chapel to cell, with an air of impudence and self-importance as is sel- 
dom seen in older criminals. Their manner and their questions in the dock 
declare how their present mode of discipline operates on their minds. The 
expression of their conduct, if not their lips, is of this kind :—“ There’s 
the policemen ; he must mind and not ask me questions about my offence. 
There’s thé turnkey ; he is my servant to bring me my breakfast, dinner, 
and supper ; and if he don’t give me enough I'll send for the scales to 
weigh my bread and meat. There’s the schoolmaster ; he must give me 
wy instructions, and supply me with books. There’s the doctor ; he must 
come and ask me how Tom twice a week, and every day if 1 want him. 
There’s the chaplain ; he must visit me frequently. And the governor 
must not neglect me; and the magistrates, they must come twice a week 
and ask me if I have any complaint to make. The officers are obliged to 
mind what they are about.” This swells the frog into an ox.—Prize Es- 
says on Juvenile Delinqueney. 


Curious Ixscription.—A tombstone at Bolton bears the following : 
“ John Askew, the servant of God, was born in London in 1608, came into 
this towne 1629, married Mary, the daughter of James Crompton, of 
Breightmet, 1635, with whom he lived comfortably twenty years, and 
begat four sons and six daughters. Since then he lived sole to the day of 
his death. In his time were many great changes and terrible alterations ; 
18 years civil wars in England, besides many dreadful sea-fights ; the crown 
or command of England changed 8 times, episcopacy laid aside 14 years, 
London burnt by papists and more stately built again, Germany wasted 
300 miles, 200,000 protestants murdered in Ireland by the Papiste, this 
towne thrice stormed, once taken and plundered. He went through 
many terrible and divers conditions, found rest, joy, and happiness only 
in holiness, the faith, fear and love of God in Jesus Christ. e died the 
20th April, and lieth here buried.” 





BrruincuaM.—The progress of Birmingham in population and extent, 
within the last fifty years, has few parallels, even in the new world. 
Within the last half century, the town has almost tripled in magnitude ; 
and every year seems to increase its power of expansion and the energy 
ofthe community. During the first 40 years of the century, the average 
increase was 608 houses, with about 3,000 of a population per annum ; 
for the ten years ending 1851, the increase of houses was about 890 every 

ear, with an annual augmentation of the population of nearly 5,000. 

he last two years, however, exhibit results of a far more extraordinary 
and gratifying character. For 15 months ending March last year, the in- 
crease in houses was 3,020, equivalent to an augmented population of 
nearly 15,000 persons in this brief space of time. This expansion of the 
town isstill going on. The borough is increasing at the rate of nearly 
14,0C0 persons a-year. 

Tue GeeLrH AND THE Stuart; Times Cuance.—The Glasgow Ex- 
aminer informs us of a singular object of Royal bounty—a descendant of 
the famous Flora Macdonald, the Jacobite :—* We learn with much satis- 
faction that her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to grant the sum of 
£50 as a gift to Miss Mackay, the great granddaughter, and only descend- 
ant of that relationship now alive, of the famous Flora Macdonald. The 
recipient is unable to do anything to provide for herself, and, through the 
kind services of the Premier, Lord Aberdeen, this grant has been obtained. 
There are descendants of Flora, by a sister of the recipient of this gift, but 
the sister died about a year ago.’ 








LonGeviry or THE PrERaGe or THE Untrep Kixcpom.—During 1853 
eighteen members of the House of Peers have died, and the average is 
rather above 70. The oldest was the Marquis of Huntley, aged 92, and 
the youngest was Lord Suffield, aged 40. The following is the list :— 
The Duke of Beaufort, 61; Marquis of Huntley, 92; Earls Beauchamp, 
69; Brownlow, 74; Dartmouth, 69; Ducie,51; Kenmore, 65; Oxford, 
54; Portsmouth, 86 ; Seafield, 75; Stair, 82; Warwick,74; Wemyss, 81; 
Viscount Melbourne, 74; Lord Cloncurry, 81; Lord Dacre, 76; Lord 
Saltoun, 68; Lord Suffield, 40. Besides these eighteen there were four 
who were not Lords of Parliament, the Earl of Tyrconnel, 63; Lord Rol- 
lo, 54; Lord Ruthven, 76; the Earl of Newburgh, 59; and one Peeress, 
the Countess of Newburgh #65. There are no successors to the titles of 
Oxford, Newburgh, Tyrconnel, and Melbourne. 





O.pen Sworps.—Lord Londesborough has recently made some addi- 
tion to his choice collection of ancient arms and armour. Among them 
are a German executioner’s sword, with an inscription on the blade, 
“ When I am raised, wish the criminal eternal life. e jndges pronounce 
the doom—I execute the sentence ;” and a coutel, or admiral’s banger, 
having on one side of the blade a representation of the investment of Bou- 
logne by Henry VIII., and on the other a Latin inscription :—“ Rejoice, 
Boulogne, under the government of Henry VIII. Thy towers may now 
be seen adorned with purple roses ; the ill-scented lillies are torn away 
and fallen ; the cock is beaten, and the lion reigns in the invincible castle. 
Thus neither valour nor beauty will fail thee, since the lion is thy guard 
and the rose thy ornament.”  * 


Metaop ov Devccrxe rue Loxerrvpe(?).—Mr. Borton, of Hongkong. 
y 





writes to the Friend of China, insisting that he has discovered » method 
of deducing the longitude by a common watch. “The method is simpl 
this :—The difference of time of the moon’s distance by day or night gives 
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angular distance of the sun and moon in sight,—compare that with the 
-Vautical ilmanac, lay off the nearest distance to that, and note the time 
| of contact by your instrumene ; the difference of that time at ship and 
time by .Vautical dimanac, agreeing to that distance, is the longitude of 
the place of observation. This may be affected at any time having true 
mean time, which may be always obtained by finding the time «ui sea.”’ 





| A Durrerence.—It is said that on Tuesday (the 3lst. ult.) the English 
| Partner of a great banking-house, in London, of European reputation, sent 
a telegraphic despatch to the bead of the firm in Paris, saying, “I have 
just seen what she Queen’s Speech is to say. It contains certain express- 
ions of great gravity. Sell 1,500,000f. of Rente.”” Towards 3 o'clock an- 
other telegraphic despatch was sent, saying, “ The Speech which has just 
| been read differs very materially from what I had seen. Buy 3,000,000f.”’ 
| Drxewer to Sm Epwarp Butwer Lyrroy.—Yesterday week Sir E. B. 
Lytton was entertained at dinner in the Hopetoun Rooms, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Stirling, of Keir, occupied the chair, supported on the right by the guest 
| of the evening, the Rev. Hamilton Gray, Mr. Neaves, Professor Pillans, 
| Mr. Cowan, M.P., Sir W. Johnston, and Bailie Morrison; and on the left 
| by the Earl of Kintore, the Hon. T. C. Bruce, Mr. C. H. Inglis, Professor 
Ferrier, Mr. Adam Black, Sir A. Alison, and Mr. R. Chambers.—London 
paper, Jan. 28. 
Tue Crystat Patace at Sypennam.--The managers have announced 
that the building is now in so forward a state that they will be enabled to 
open it on May 24, her Majesty's birthday, and a hope is expressed that the 
Queen will take apart in the opening ceremonial. 
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PROBLEM No, 269, ey rue Rev. H. Boiror. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in seven moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 268, 


White. Black 
1. PwQ4eh | R tke P 
2. tks R ch. | Kt tke Q (best) 
3. B tke P dis, ch | Anything 


4. Kt check mates 





To Corresronpents.—C. R. The Problem to which you refer—by Rev. Mr. 
Bolton—is printed above ; it is perfectly sound and very pretty. The solution 
will follow in due course.—-Club. Mr. Henry Rhode [corner of Maiden Lane and 
Broadway] has the best assortment of Chessmen, for Club use, in the United 
States. Rend him your address, and he will supply you three setts, full size- 
box and ebony—at seven dollars each.—J. G. £. shall be replied to fully next 
week. 








RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues po give In 
M struction in Singing, at her residence, Bleecker Street. Application ean ale be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO éma, 





THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


RKORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 
G from original designs Weir and Darley, and « Portrait of the author, by the la.e Henry 
Inman, elegantly printed on the fine vellum paper. 1 vol., in cloth, full gilt, ds 

xtra, $7, 
sa The world wide popularity of many of these exquisite sorgs and poems, which have become 
household words in ‘eimest every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is eonfident, insure for 
this—the only complete edition of the author's poewe—the largest circulation. 

** This author understands, better than any other poet in the country, the subtle and visible 
links which connect words and music.’’—National Intelligencer. 

* This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
graceful to a refined and cultivated taste."’—Allany Argus. 

Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 


; in moroces, 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and te 
T now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and mont easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, oF am de pe ore of the articles daily employed ia 
families. FP ed only and for sale, w e retail, by 
eet cars DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


31 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. Ath Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
eight bours. vey 10— tee. 





PROFESSIONAL CARD. 


Ss. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUBIC, Profes- 
M®5:,7 of Italian and English Singing, No. 10 Carr 1 P . Bleecker Street. Mra. BE. Le 
der’s system of teaching, tested by thirteen years successful pr ce in New York, insures a rapid 
and perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and briiliancy of execution. For terms, &e., 
apply personally or by letter at 10 ¢ arroll Place. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
LINNY LOCKWOOD A Tale by Catharine Crowe, author of *' Basan Hopley,’’ “ Night 
Side of Nature,” Ac. 1 vol, Svo. paper covers. Price, Be 
A FEW CRITICIO“S OF THE PRES®. 


* A perusal of a few pages of this entertaining romance will infallibly enlist the reader for a pe 
rusal of its entire contents.''—Norfolk Hera:d : 
“It = powerfully written, with mane beautiful and elegant passages.’’—A'bany Dally Knick 
‘She is a very clever writer, ‘and Liony Lockwood will have its share of readers."’— Western 
Literary Messenger 
“ There is a freshness and simplicity in the style of the writer, and buman character and man 
sare well depicted.’’—Daily Times. 
re Ny eovel designed to odveante marrying for love and nothing shorter.'’—Syraeuse Eve. Chron. 
** The charactor of the heroine is rd of the most delightful creations in modern romance | the 
story is admirably told.’’—Arthar’s Home (iazette. 
as really good novel by the anthoress of ‘Susan Hopley,’ ‘ Night Side of Nature,’ dc.'—New 
Hampshire Journal and Courier. 
** Tt is written with a ma culine power [ot ener. is fall of stirring and rapidly changing inci 
ts and refined sentiment.’’—Northern get. 
ec This is one of those attractive novels that completely absorb the reader's attention. Te begin 
its perusal is to be “ booked” for the end.’—Lowell Dally Journal and Courier. 





NEW VOLUME. 
APPLETON’S EDITION OF THE BRITISH POEMS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

_ CAL WORKS OF GOLDSMITH, COLLING, and T. WARTON, with lives, 

ae pant — and qughanatesy Gott, by the Rev. George Gilfillan, | vol, Avo, cloth, price 
$i. Calf extra, $2 D. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

GEORGE HERBERT'S complete Poetical Works. 1 vol., cloth, $1. 
JOHN MILTON'S Deo do 2 vols, cloth, $2. 
JAMES THOMBON'S Do do i vol., cloth, $1. 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 1 vol, cloth, $1. 
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ne to task e-cight of the reader ; but 0 bread and ample page, and goodly dees (77 
graphy, os befits o work to be read for pleasure rather than for —Oitisen. 
1P 


to be on board at like A.M. 














GOUPIL 4&4 CO. 
Print Publishers and Artists’ Colearmer, 
No. 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Have recently pablished the following Line Engraving? 

1. THE APOTHHOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS Hemicyle de | Boole des Beaux AM), com 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Paint Reulptore and Architecture 
Engraved in the highest styleof Art, by Henrique! iupent, after Preece by De la Recbe 

Size of Plate 102 by 16 Inches (without margin), printed om three = Price, plein prints 
on -$ wer eet Ba i» Pinte, for which the engraver was awarded the Gret prise (4. franes) = 
the Exhibition of the French Academy tm DARL is also the ont late Engr ter which « me 
dal was awarded by the New York (rystal Pelece me Ge aly Fue ~—s 

& FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Wieechard afer Ary Sebefier, Size 10 by 
16 laches. Price, plate priate, 7 5. 


5. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE Kograved by (trardet, after the greet 





national picture by Leutee, Sive 38 by TI), inches. Price, plain prints, $15; colored In exqel 
she style $24. 

The usual discount to the trade 

Mesers. G. & Oo call the attention of the trade seminaries and teachers te thet: rich end verted 
assortment of Artiets Materials 


N.B.—Qatalogues and Price Licts sent to any part of the | nited @tates or Canada 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers and Printsellers, Neo. 353 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I AVE great gratification in belag able to announce for the fret time in America the gra*uitome 
exhibition at an early dev. in connection with the publication of two Ippo: tent engravings 
terefrom, the following chef d'c-avres of their respective artiete 
A GLIMPSE AT AN ENGLIGH HOMESTEAD. By J. F. Herring, Bee Fogra ved by 
George Patterson ip the highest style of mersotint, a « companion te Landeee'+ Retorn from 
Hawking 
arn 
CHRIST TRACHING HUMILITY. By Robert Beott Lander. Belong vow engraved by 
T. Davey, of the same stee and tn similar style 
The exhibition will take place tp their gallery and notice given of the time 
OCORDITIONS OF FUBLIC ATION 


Prints on plain paper pene 9 erecee ; ‘ $io 
Prints on India paper ; ; 1s 
Vroofs on ledia paper : » 
roofs betore letter on India paper . : : , w» 
Artists’ proofs on Lodia paper ‘ w 


Feb2e—2, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNEYMAN PRINTER. 





NOW BRADY. 
THE WORKINGMAN’SR WAY IN THE WORLD being the Ausshtogvaphy ofa bomsten 


man Printer. By Charlee Manly Smith, author of ' Cortostties of Loudon Life amo, cloth, § 
ALaO, 
CLASSIC AND HIBTORIC PORTRAITS. Hy James Brace. ltmo. Oloth 81 @& 


THEOLOGICAL BSRAYS, By Frederich Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln's lon. From 
the Second London Edition Ml. and enlarged. ldme Cloth fiw 

BKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon, Richer Lalor Shell MP. Wik 
Memoir and Notes. By Dr, Shelton Mackensie, D.C 1. Od Bd. 2 Vols, idme, ciorh Verwats 
and Autograph Letter, §2 00. 

SIMMS’ POEMS. Poems, Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary, and Contemplative By Wa 
Gilmore Simms, With Portrait on Mteel, 2 vols, lime, cloth, 3 & 

THE PARTISAN. A Romance of the Revolution. By Wm. Gilmore Himme New and re 
vieed edition. With Uustrations by Darley. limo, cloth, §) 2 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of South Oarolina By Wm. Ollfoore Himme A new ond 
revised edition, With (lustrations by Darley. l2me, cloth, $1 

THE USES AND ABUSERS OF AIR. With remarks on the Ventilation of Mouse, Ac. Dy 
John H. Griscom, M.D. New and revised edition. limo, cloth, plates, 7b< 

VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. idmo, cloth, $1 %. 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. By J.. Wesley Bond, Third edition. Map and plates 
I2mo, $1 

SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK, By Alice Oarey, author of ' Clevernook,”’ " He 
gar,” &e., dc. 12me, cloth, $1 

ART AND INDUSTRY. Shewing the progress and state of the various weeful and Mathetic 
pureuite, Edited by Horace (ireeley. imo, paper, Se; cloth, fine paper 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Belug Types of Morder Life in the Western Btates ty J. 1 
Me(Connel!l, author of ‘' Talbot and Vernon,’ *' The Glemne,'’ Ac. With ustratioms by Darley 
l2mo, cloth, $1 2. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. Hy “ The Clerke of Oxentorde."’ 
by Strother I2mo, Cloth, §i. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. Hy Mra. Colin Mackensie. 2 veb., 
l2mo, cloth, $2. 

BARRINGTON SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of bie own time Dy Bir Jo 
nab Barrington. With llustrations by Darley. $1 26 

MOORE'S LIFR OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFR OF THE RIGHT HON 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY BHERIDAN, By Thomas Moore. With Porwatt after Rey 
nolds, 2 vole, 12me, cloth, 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE By Barry O'Meara, bie late Surgeon 2 vole, i2me, cleth 
plates, 

HISTORY OF THE CRUBADRES. By Joseph Francis Michaad Tracelated by W. Rob 
son. 3 vols, 12mo, maps, $3 75. 

ANCIENT BOYPT UNDER THE PHARAOTIS By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols, 12mm 
plates, second edition, $200 

REGAL ROME: an Introduction to Roman History By Francie W. Newman, Professor of 
Latin in the University College, London. 1 vol, iimo, cloth, @e 

NOTES AND EMERNDATIONS to the Text of Shakapeare’s Plays, from the Bar! wy ye 
Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1082, In the possession of John Payne Uollier, Bea, , PA 


pl, 12mo, third itiom, $1 6. 
sss de J. &. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nesean Street, New York. 


FOURTH THOUSAND—WITH 3 NEW DESIGNS. 


NOW READY. 


THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. Reprinted from Putnam's Montily, with additions ana 
preliminary letter. With illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Handeomely printed in l2mo, Fourtt» 
thousand, with eight additional 4 Oleth, $1. 

* We confess to « teeling of astonishment that there existed in thie country such « pen as haw 
produced ‘Mr. Potiphar,’ Ac.''—Hoston I’ ost 

** Equal to Thackeray, on his own ground. "'— Newark Advertior: 

“ The book will considerably outlive the fashionable extravagances it so graphically expones.’ 
—Alhany Journal, 

* As specimens of polished invective they are rivalled by the productions of few of our moder 
Javenals.''—Trthune 

** Read the Potiphar Papers by all means—they are very much in the /*unch etyle— Vanity Pair 
stamp.''— Philadelphia News 

o Tie author in bis way, is « master, with the manliness and keenness of Thackeray, the live 
liness and acquaintance with society of Willie, blended with a sly, dry humour that is entirely bio 
own. ''— Boston Port, 

‘Mr, Curtis has po rival in this style of waiting.” 


W ith (ewteations 


Southern Literary Messenger 


NEARLY READY. 

1. —JAPAN ; Geographical and Historical, trom the earllest records to the present time, and 
the expedition fitted ont in the United Aiates, By Charles MeFariane, Keq., with sumerour 
Illustrations, Third edition. I2mo. cloth, $1 % 

IL.—~VIEWS AFOOT, On BUROPE BEEN WITH KNAPRACK AND STAFF. Ry 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. I2mo, cloth, $1 2% 

Ill —ELDORADO ; On, ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. By Bayard Tay 
lor. Fourth edition. l2mo. cloth. $i 2. 

G. P. PUTNAM & 00., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
BY THE REV. JNO. CUMMING, D.D., OF LORDON. 
Dedicated by permission to The Hosownsmie Arnott Laweencn. 
The Volumes of this Series are all uniform in size, and in elegantly ¢'lt cloth bindings. Price SF 

lL. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, of Lectures on the Kook of Revelation, let Series, by the 
Rev. Jobo Camming, D.D., Delivered in Exeter Hall, and Crown Court Church, Londos. New 
Eedition—revired corrected with two Indexes. 

Il. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, or Lectures on the Book of Revelation, 2od Reries, ty the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

Ill. PROPHETIC STUDIES, or Lectares on the Prophet Daniel, by the Rev. Jobe Oam 
ming, D.D 

IV. VOICES OF THE DAY, by the Rev. John Cemming, D.D 

Vv. VOICES OF THE NIGHT, by the Rev. Joba Comming, D.D 

VI. VOICES OF THE DEAD, by the Rev. John Comming, D.D 

Ovher volumes completing the writings of this distinguished divine ae in courte of preparation, 
and will be announced when ready. 

VIRTUE, BON & CO., 26 Jobn Ptreet, New York, and sold by al) Booksellers. 


~~" (HAMBBRS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
Now Ready, Nos. I. and Il. of the New York Reprint of 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL!!! 


WEEKLY NUMBRRAM, only . 2.26666 cee crc cee re rnweens 3 cent. 
MONTHLY PARTS a see 

YEARLY BUBACRIPTION..... sah Habe etude 
TEN COPTES ONK YEAR bees ovdevcs wow 


The ondersigned. having effected the necessary arrangements, \s now publishing 
A Reprint of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Which commences, with the current year, A NEW BERIES. 
ery distinguished periodical will embrace in the New Nertes additional! jwterestiy e 
featares, makin, the esent a pecullarly appropriate time tor ite Kepublication, and « ratistac'o 
ry t from whieb American readers can date their eu 
he us, spirit, and abilicy thet have always characterised the papers of CHAMBER'S 
JOURBAL is a matter of bistory. The be Th oa toinds have been its contributors, and ita bri - 
Nant pages beve supplied a large portion of floating Mieratere of the age. But as if still to en 
hance ite value the new series is to be marked by two 


NEW AND VERY INTERESTING FEATURES. 
The first is a new romance of Modern Life, from the pen of 
LEITCH KITCHIE, Req., 
EP TITLAD 
‘“*WEARYFOOT COMMON.’ 

The opening chapters of which are full of , and it is believed that it will become the 
mort diet hed work of fetion of age 

The other feature, which will be introduced the sixth weekly issue will be « series of pa- 
. “Things as they are in America,” 

BY ME. WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 

si Sty eal roe Coors wit parce ope 


This old and w 








ppg ey ae ee 
L It isan Exact graphical Fac- Simile of the ‘ 
IL. It is on Paper Bonely oe Names, RE 
III. It is Sold at the Same Low as the Edinburgh ‘ 
IV. It is Jesued with the Utmost Posnble Punctuality, 
BE Specimen copies gratis to port paid applicants. 


P. D. ORVIS, 75 Nassan Street, N.Y. 
Publicher of © Chambere's Journal!’ and” The New York Journ.” 








PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—FEBRUARY. 
NOW READY. 


Illostrations Residence of the Washington F ami 
‘s Surveying Expedition— The Sérveyor's (amp 


Lafarge Hotel (Prost of Metro 
of Metropolitan Halli— Broadway Theatre—Bowery Thestre— 
nterior of Castle Garden— Hippodrome 

. MEMOIRS OF DR. VERO 

BOARDING BCHOO 
NOTES FROM MY KNAPS 
AUBTRIAN #ALT MINES 


WASHINGTON'S KA nee Be ve 


KK 
. 1” POBTRY AND PARODY . 
THE LATEST HISTORIC DOUBT: THE PROBLEM OF THE LOST PRINCE. 
4% STAGE COACH BTORI 
14 EDITORIAL NOTES 
1. Livenatune—American, Englich, French, and German 


5. Boows Recetven 








nt of patriotiam to take Putnam . for this is the Magazine which is thrown 
London and burgh lke a gauntlet , teke it wp who dare! | 
ret of the month, we take it up with the feeling of one who sees something roll to bis feet } 
be a blessing—it may be e bombshell , he eyes it wistfully, 
No one can be indifferent to Putnam's monthly coming ; | 
azine will be permanent and ever | 
it, that Putnam's is e good Mage 


As Putnam comes to uw | 


aE 


hesliates to examine it may 





bE 


this fact ls the ground of his and our belief, that the Mag 
ition. It ls not necessary to say, yet we do say 
Jovrnad 


I 


Rebsecribers remitting $3 promptly in advance, will receive the work for one year, post paid, ln 
ot the United Mates, within 3,000 miles 
and Clergymen, supplied at $2—they paying postage, leents per nam 


Sl 
The first two volumes of the Magazine neatly bound in cloth, may now be had through any book 
od@ier. Price, $2 each, or in half morocco, 
Subscribers remitting 85 will receive the Magazine for 1AM, 
: ames S ted * Iilestesed Record ill be Ned for $6 
. the Llustr 5 u or 
a ee ey. PUTNAM & CO. 


the volumes, 25 cents each 


Nations,’’ containing 40 engravings. 





AND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 


cES 
—BILLA OF THE BA 
Banks in the United Kingdom. 


5. 
ma of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the 


‘AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


Meseus. Gire, Muss A Co., Bankers. 


©Son. Joun Beveacy Rostwsos, Hos. Perex MoGua, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
Wauaian IL. Koninson, 
Oashier of the Bank of Montreal 
Wem Geoues Siurson, Messas. Gu.sovur & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


Messns. Lewesceian Route & Co., Mer@hants, Montreal. 


DIAL BLIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


MN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and varions Ills to which that complaint gives rise, it Is an 
favaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


rrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


Merchants, Montreal 








TARRANT’S COR 


nt's Effervescent Seltzer Apertent,—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
tomach, heart barn and costiveness, it bas invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant.) Draggist, 


No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥ 


Por sale by Rushton, Mark &Co., T. T Dupuy, Jobn Milhan, Dullue & Co., 
I. 


on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 

HIS INATITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
ntees safety to the Office 

seued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his fret pre- 
riod, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
made—without any responalbility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the 


the society, as each loan will be endorsed t 
and of the Society an immeli 
known 















mam, or at any future pe 
moat 
seourity) be required to be lodged 


assured can at any time present his policy and « 
af one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each polloy a 


Applicants are not char, 





i for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


_t: * DF. BR &. 


OOLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


ue, BE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Heary Judah, 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J, Strachan, T. ©. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J, Tremain, H. Pryor. 


{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, KE. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
A ge W. Jack. 


, Orowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 
@. John's, Newfoundland } F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
) West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

HE leading principles of this Uifice are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
Class of risk —Annual Division of profits. 

The Rauitabdle Fire Office will by & constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies | 


y 
Insared are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
toa return of balf the profits. 
throughout the Colenies. 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ©. Barctar, Esq., Chairman 
Faroerick Morais, Esq. 
Ons, Taos. Sewanp, Ese. 


Ouauteas Bennett, Esq. paswe 5. Syurs, Esq 
Feanct F. Woonuovse, Esq. 
Wri UH. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


Tuomas Wiisams, Esq. 


Merssns. Gury, Miss & Co. 
Musexs. Canvace, Iuirre & Rosse. Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. | 


a, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKensie, EB. R. Fabre, A. | 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart, 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 


F. Haren, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jaek, J. V. 


@. Fobo’s, Newfoundland, ... | J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prous, W. M. | 


Hoa. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
P.K. Island { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
ARR, General Agent for British North 


PREDERICK R_ ST 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashi 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STRERT, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savowe Baw rom tan Wivow axp tas Onraan.”’ 
‘Bhis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand eof $100,000. 
Stocks and New usd, Gate Stocks with the COMPTRO 


Agency, No. Tl Wall street, New York, and at their diferent Agencies 
RET OOETA ond to yo ty at 
every 
daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
of this 


LLER OF THE STATE 
is for I on 





. 


I 


can be had at the office, No. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FEW ToRK. 


Hj 
il 


it 


‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manafacturers’ Bank, New York. 


BOLICTTOR. 
ROBERT J. DILLON’ 
MBDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
'C. B. HABIOHT, General Ageat. 


DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 














UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANE OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOCOTLAND, forsale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©O., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts be obtained yy epoe of the offices of the American Express Co. 

| Putten, Yugi & Ce. ond Harden Ces Philadelphia Express. 

LIPE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. & Wall Street, New York. 


A* NOW PREPARED, im addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 

INSURANCE tn its various branches, and invite the attention of the race to their propo- 
seals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com 





sive ase of extra size state rooms, $300. From 








The ATLANTIC ........ 2 ;  . Capt. 
The 14h oovece bopedeod concede oes 2 dhe es -- Capt. Nre. 
SET 72050 97000 ooo cn cowsan orn sccsene oven Ga, 
ADRBIATIC 2 ooo cc cece ccccecsccscecesscccecesel Capt 
These ships having been bailt by pressly for G service, care has bem 





are Jled for eleg 
iico df pamens ban Pe York to Li in first cabin, $120; in 
r~ me Liverpool to New York, £30 and £30. 

experienced surgeon attached to each be 
No berths can be secured unti] paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 




















panies, whilst their large capital and reserved fusd, teqether with the personal bility of reou Few TORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

the shareholders, offer a gusrantes of security unparalicied in this country. Pamph contain Saturday, . January . mf Se 

ing Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at t *. as poncce ol January . - wh... a 

The Company is willing to {nsure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, Saturday,........ February... ... yen = 

on an anensep Genel’ life ® Satarday,.. . February ..... a 2 

The author Capitol of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- Saturday,........ TT ocavesed ly = 

lions of Dellars, The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus aod Reserved Funds, mearly THREE Saturday,........ March ....... ls, “* ° 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly balf « million of dollars, Saturday,........ April . - ie. = 

and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. Saturday,........ Se bas cane < “uo = 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. Saturday,........ April ........ he e 

: Seturday,........ BOG. cocccsese u, * aad 

Jaurs Brown, Esq., Chairman Raturday 7 zi, * . 

Prascis Correset, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Seturd y, vtec the tet gga wo . 

@eonee Banctar, eq. | Josern Gamsanp, Jr., Faq ©. W. Faswer, Raq Saturday, eeeatuad June. wa = | 

Moxtiuex Liviwastom, Esq. | Avex. Hamittom, Jr., Esq. | Joseru Fow.egn, Esq. fatarday,, ..... July .. _s = 

Ko. F. SanDensos, Esq. Wustae 8. Wermons, Esq Satarday,. ...... July .. -_* - 

MEDICAL REFEREES Seturday,.. August +.B 

Atexanper KE. Hosacx, M.D { Avstis L. Sanps, M.D. } wee wl rteeeeee gaa... eee » “ ° 

Atrrep Peis, Resident Secretary & di e db apt a a. is. “ ” 

I de ao = g rm Gen th "3 Lad 

Doo veccces P De 

BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | Seturiayo. October... ... M, “ 

Saturday,........ October . 3, | po 

LONDON AND AMERICA. 8 ey > peter “ “ 

AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Saturday,........ Decemb = a. s 

Satarday,........ December. ... . a * 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HI8 Company has d ited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security , an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. . 

Californian and Australian Risks taken. 


Mawacine Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonsvox Banxeuns—Mesers, GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO, 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eaq., H. B. M. Consul 


Btephen Whitney, Faq | Henry Grinnell, Esq J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 


James Gallatin, Eeq. Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, , John Cryder, Eaq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanoine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL 
Soucrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 

Acents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


BE ASSURANCE OF QIFE ts a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the epee majority of those who may read this 
notice. He tnay be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot mest men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assarance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
By it# aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
emount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sam he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
ghe thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the bour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
fasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been fer upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
{it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ** to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure ita valuable protection. 

in cleiming for “ THE CANADA" 4 decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its aceumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend « one Life (Office superiorjte another, with those which must speak home to all 

who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ** Canada’ ones Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of *‘ The Canada’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for ser lous thought that the whole Colonia! business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected throngh ‘‘ The Canada’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the lated 


cious stones or metals, un 
therein. 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©0., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO, H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 








expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 











STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ........... os thea $120 | Second Cabin Passage......... ete ecee es MO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........seeeeseee $100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ........+6.+5... 
Ba” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Ca) 
Arabia... .........+0.-0.+..-Capt. Jopmrms. | America,,. ....... 000-0005, Onpt. 
PetRER, oo occ v0 600 00 600000 ccc c Un EMER. | MEFOBR, 20 ccc cas coccecced Capt. Saaswom, 
BI, oon ccc 000 cc 000 ce 060 Ae Mie Ge EU. | Gir cc cn.00 0 800s cetes cee ‘apt. 
Africa, .........+.++++++.-Capt. Hamrmon, | Niagara. ........-00+ 00 -+.. Capt. Lame 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 
From 
Boston. . co cc ccs WOMRERERT. cc cscs «++.-Febr’y 15th 1863. 
New York . Wednesday Febr'y 24 “ 
ads 0 ous ed . Wednesday. March Ist “* 
Europa,............. New York. . Wednesday . March 8th “ 
UNE. 6:0 ena 00 ncbaen Boston... . .. Wednesday. .March 15th “* 
BOs c kno cos 80s 6ebs DE EL we 600 0408 Wednesday. ... .March 224 “ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 5 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 











monies (pow drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the british Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Soni 
eceived in Deposit or for accurnulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or FExbies of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamiiton, C. W. 


“NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NA VIGATION Co. 
| Ts UNITED STATES MAIL STREAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. 
and 








Southampton, for the year 1853. on te following days : 


NEW YORK HAVRE. 
Humboldt .... .. 1868. Dee...... rd Humboldt... ...... WEscssod 18 
Franklin .,....... 184. Jan......14 Franklin... ......... Peb....... 15 
Humboldt “ ..« February..il Humboldt... ... . March meh] 
Franklin... .......+. Mareb Bt Franklin... ........ April..... Rn 
Humboldt. ........... April..... 8 Humboldt... . May ..0 
Franklin............ May......6 Franklin............ June...... 7 
Humboldt, ... ........ June 3 Humboldt... er 5 
Franklin..,...... ++. July..... 1 Franklin... ........ August..., 2 
Humboldt... . a2 t Mes ceed 2 Mumboldt........... August... . 30 
WOME v5 0 see cos August., ,.26 TD, oc 00:060 nccck ML « cust 
Humboldt. . . . Sept...... 3 Humboldt . Oct... 
Franklin... .... .. Oct. 21 Franklin. Nov. nan 
ED: 00-000 09 50 EP oes 06 18 Humboldt........... Dec. 2 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afivat. 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton 


don advantages over any other route, the economy of time and money. 








A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


steamers, bailt expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
Their accommodations for 


oth eg Re returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 





WASHINGTON.........- Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,.......+++.+,-Capt. E. Higgims. 
These stop at South both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Satinc—1854. 
‘om New Yor From 
Weeknahae, 06 o copece c00secee rday, Jan. 2 \ 
Hermann.................-Saturday, Feb. M 
WORINOR 6 000.00 00506 00.0 00 66 Saturday, March 25 
TROEEEER, 00.0 de cenceses & ... Saturday, April 22 
Washington. ..... © Seecces ses Saturday, May 
Hermann. ......... sseeeees. Saturday, June 
WRG » 000 000 cn cieewe sted Saturday, July 
TDs 600 00 66> bp canbe ead Saturday, Aug. 
Washington. .........-..5 oes Saturday, 
orcertecseses «sees. Saturday, Oct, 
Washington Saturday, Nov 
NONI 860 6.05005 caeyoweat day, Dec. ° 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
hington...... Wedn y, April 26, Washington Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann........ Wednesday, May 2/|Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wed y, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 3% 


S 7 





topping at pton both going and a: they offer to passengers proceeding to Laa- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. ; 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
ie ©. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


4 Ne ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Tuesday. ....... 00006 March 7th, 1854. | Friday... ............ ... April 7, 1854. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her , vod vea- 


a i P. M. to Bermuda $30 00 
assage Money MBB. 5.00052 Cevosboocoecved 
Do. do. St. Thomas... .... 00 sedeoese +ee+ 10° 


£. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





For Freight or Passag®, apply to 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week thronghem 











Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ... ... $1 bay Fy 2 —" posing the line of k der th f the subscribers, — 
+“ Pr “ rey rr “ “ “ i cl Sige following ships, com t ne ets under the agency o su are 
rem Havre or Routhampton to New York, iret chan" ’"*“egle tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
t os 1 He . r' A ; “ second alass... | |’ £600 the year ; hing at Por h to land and receive passengers as , viz: 
© passage secured anti! paid for n experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. : maa) — ree +) - eee ~ bbe _ 
For freight or passage apply to i Southampton, Tinker, § Jan. 12, May 4,2March2, June 22, October 12, 
BORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. Aug. 24 Dec. 14 0 
. als ; silN, Agent, avre. 5, ; 
| MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 4 CO. Agente, Southampton. Marg. Evans, Pratt, Jen. %, Mey 18,2March16 July 6, ber 26, 
- LaP << <<< ——————————e—es | Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feo. PD) Jane 1,2March30, July 2, Nov. 9, 
Sept. 5 
THE ur VERPOO . HILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP 00 | pecan Queen, Griswold $ Fev. 28 June 15, April 13, Aug. 3 Nov. & 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li Oct. & 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows | Amer. Eagle, Moore, Sock a June 2, _ 5, April 27, Aug. TT, 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt, Willi rareh 23 - 8 
| CIFY OF MANCHESTER, Zizi ns! Capt. Rober Lath i Se? We Ee ee 
eHIL 1. i. 10 tons, : ; 7 d . P 
| CITY OF BALTIMOME, £300 tons, (now nip ene: Se ee ee ee 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. ictoria. pion il 20, Sept. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dec. 10, 1853. City of Cups... Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1853. . arr ¢ oy Pd vied that, - 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Jar. 7, 1854. | ¢ ity of Manchester. .Wednesday, Dec. 7, “ These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigator® 
MEER, 23 SY, RATES OF PASSAGE. aac Great care will be taken that the , Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
, a . IVERPOOL. 
ini, ...... The price for cabin is now fixed at $7 for each adult, without wines and 
A \prgeeebtetepteatetien: ocr”? passe eee : pred b-—— Sy por ower thane pace i 
~ © _ . somes > ie — ao 7 an6 bnsacal Y ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed . Apply to 
isclading Beeward’s feds. 0777s ME +s Meeward well, ’ JOHN GRISWOLD. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be tak ae 
verpool—found with provisions. 


rgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 


For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 











en at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 frow 
Certificates of passage will be issned here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


communicate af once with the Agent. ?*? ® Stention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 


E. E. MORGAN, and $0 south stro, N.Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre of the 16th, and New York on #e 








42 Walnut Sr P Ist of each month, 
im RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Uo. Tnverpoot a ens Cit. went 
NR A ae a i Ist January .. 16th February. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION Foilansbes i Mer ; lech October. 
rpse ot seat tae be Sae CL ATROW. ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February. 16th March. 

. eW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and : Ist J ence oes ooe bn 460 0enewuneel BEE 
ans“ GLASGOW,” low Tose caso and powerful Steam. Brogden, master. SNGas awce 660 040.d0 466 eb betuse ‘uly. 
“NEW YORK,’ 2.40 bore voces on or apn Bg mg Caste, Commander, ba wee -<° egepaaaiabamiasie oo degen a 

aiidie teem oaiet ~ RCURY, New C ) tits die tee gaemntinhsincea nai April. 
Wednesday. 100 of an’ at I2 o'clock, noon. | Tuesday, 2 ign Be fe Conn, master. > Bet ly 2} = 
ednesday. ad “ iv 1 ech pie algo a Lith ae PGI 5 0.00 00 000 tose vce be eee 
Semsage Mency—F lest Cotte pe SL ’ WILLIAM TELL, oe 16th May. 
ROD i as sits cheat August. ... soanatinacoal September. 
De. do. (Midshipda)......... aaidiebeg odes ee Wierd, master. Ist December. cocrereseessess) TES Soop 
50 





with all ea 





all first class New York built vessels, pr equisite articles for the 
by Ape of oat and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pris’ 





Third Class’—A limited number of third-cl supplied tart cand copneeeenee &f pesemans, 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS with provi. |“ canto the subscribers will be’ forwarded {Fee from any but those actually 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to BOYD a HINCKEN, Apes 
J. MeSYMON, 161 Pear! strest. 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, _ 





‘a 


1 


